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ccess Unprecedented 


The Natural Course in Music was recently adopted 
“ for use in the public schools of : 
New York City. 

7. Cincinnati, Ohio. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Media, Pa. Rome, N. Y. 
{Fort Wayne, Ind. Sayre, Pa. Ithaca, N. Y. 
¥ Williamsport, Pa. Phoenixville, Pa. Westfield, N. Y. 
" Allentown, Pa. Oil City, Pa. Olean, N. Y 


jtusville, Pa. Athens, Pa. Adams, Mass. 
Ceatesville, Pa. Lockport, N. Y. Dover, Redbank, N.J. 

The Natural Course in Music has also been introduced into 
the public schools of a chain of large cities extending across 
the continent from Portland, Maine, to San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, including both cities and many other important places, 
besides hundreds of towns, districts, and private schools in 
all parts of the country. Such a record in so short a time 
(eighteen months) is unprecedented, 

The Natural Course presents new methods of teaching the 
subject, making the work of instruction lighter and more satis- 
factory to the teacher. Its music is the dest, selected from the 
works of eminent composers of different times and countries. 
Its poems are full of American life, thought, and spirit ; the 
Course also includes selections from the works of the mas- 
ter-writers of other lands. Whether considered from the 
pedagogical, musical, or literary standpoints, therefore, Zhe 
Natural Course is equally superior and satisfying. 

Natural Course in Music Primer and First Reader, each, $.30; Second, 
Third, and Fourth Readers, each, $.35; Fifth Reader, $.50; Natural 
Music Charts, Series A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, each ries, $4.00, 
Specimen pages, Circulars, and Testimonials of experienced successful 


teachers and competent music critics sent free on request, Correspon- 
dence with reference to examination and introduction cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York City. 


Also at CinctinnaTI, CHICAGO, BosTON, ATLANTA, and PORTLAND, ORE. 








Pen HILE you are looking for Supplementary Read- 
ing, you should not overlook our GOLDEN- 
ROD BOOKS. They contain choice chil- 
dren’s literature, selected and adapted from a 
wide range of well-known writers, and graded 
to supplement First, Second, Third, or Fourth Readers with 
reading of an interesting character ; are illustrated ; binding 
is substantial ; price is low. These are the titles : 


III, Fairy Life, 20c. 
IV. Ballads and Tales, 2s5c. 


I, Rhymes and Fables, r2c. 
II. Songs and Stories, 15c. | 


UR STANDARD LITERATURE SERIES 
O offers works of standard authors—either complete 
selections or entire works abridged, in the author’s 
language. Now ready: Cooper’s Spy, Pilot, and Deer- 
slayer; Scott’s Rob Roy, Kenilworth, and Lady of the 
Lake; Irving’s Alhambra; Dickens’ Christmas Stories and 
Paul Dombey (from Dombey and Son) ; Tennyson’s Enoch 
Arden and Other Poems ; Kennedy’s Horse-Shoe Robin- 
son ; Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon and Other Poems ; Bulwer- 
Lytton’s Harold; Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels ; Hawthorne’s 
Twice-Told Tales, etc. 
Single Numbers, 12}c.; double numbers, 20c. Also im 
cloth, 20c. and 30c. On these and the Golden-Rod Books, 
special discounts to schools and dealers. 


Concerning the above and our popular Standard School 
Books, we shall be pleased to respond to any inquiries for 
further information. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


43747 East Tenth Street, New York. 











how we may profit by their experience, 


It gives a brief history of the German Schools. 


compulsory attendance, etc., etc. 


o VAM WHH 


school system. 


The Best Treatment of German Schools, 


THE GERMAN COMMON SCHOOL 


and its Lessons to America. 


By Dr. LEVI SEELEY. This book is the first in English to give a complete picture of the German School System, and to show 
Price, $1.50 ; to teachers, 


POINTS OF EXCELLENCE IN THE BOOK: 


It shows how they are organized, inspected, supported, managed, and taught. 

. It takes the reader into the school-room and furnishes a complete picture of it, giving details of the building, 
school hours, program, course of study, methods, discipline, etc. , 

. It describes the method by which practically perfect attendance is obtained. 

. It shows how teachers are trained, giving the course of study of the normal schools. 

. It shows the details of the system and the duties of school officers from the highest to the lowest. 

. It gives complete statistics of teachers’ salaries, pensions, permanence of teachers in office, school expenses, 


. It is the only book in English that attempts to show what America can learn and apply from the German 


What Prominent People Say of the Book From Personal Letters to the Author: 


5 





1.20 ; postage, 10 cents. 






Exactly What We Need, 
“Your book is exactly what we need, a clear direct statement of the 
actual workings of the German school system, sufficiently detailed to 
make its reading valuable to the practical school-teacher, yet not detailed 
enough to swamp him. It seems to me you have met with excellent suc- 
cess in presenting your study.” Prof. EARL BARNES, 
Leland Stanford Jr. Univ., Cal. 


L. KELLOGG & CO., - - - 61 East Ninth Street New York. 








- ‘*T have no hesitancy in declaring it the best modern treatment of Ger- 

man schools. It is a splendid piece of work and shows at every turn an 

accurate knowledge of German conditions. The profession owes you 

something for writing it. WILL S. MUNROE. 
Institute Conductor, Bostcn, Mass. 
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TWO BOOKS 


OF GREAT IMPORTANCE. 











Translation ; 


Ex-President Penjamin Harrison says 
(Dec. 24, 1896): ‘I can see that ‘The New Cy- 
clopediaof Practical Quotations’ would have great 
value and usefulness to many persons.” 


Hon. Joseph H. Choate says (Dec. 14, 
1896): “*The New Cyclopedia of Practical Quo- 


larged edition of the old Eucyclopedia of the same 


name, which I have always found the most com- 
plete and useful book of the kind ever published.” 


writers.” 


“* By Long Odds the Best Book of Quotations.’’—N. Y. HERALD. 
“* The Only Standard Book of Quotations.’’—BOSTON POST. 


THE NEW CYCLOPEDIA OF | 
PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS. 


By J. K. HOYT. 


Over 30,000 Choice Quotations Embracing a Comprehensively Broad 
Field of Subjects, 86,000 Lines of Concordance, Proverbs trom the Latin, 
French, German, and other Modern Languages, each with English 
Full List of Latin Law Terms and their Translations; 
Complete List of Authors Quoted, with other Data Relating to Them. 
Many Reference Helps to Facilitate Quick and Satisfactory Use. 





tations’ is evidently a greatly improved and en- } pediaof Practical Quotations’ 





Handsome Cover Design by George Wharton Edwards. 
Net Prices: Buckram, $6 ; Law Sheep, $8; Half Morocco, $10; Full Morocco, $12. 


* 


“ Superior to anything of the kind within my knowledge.’’ 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS 
ANTONYMS AND PREPOSITIONS. 


By JAMES C. FERNALD, 
Editor of Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions in the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary. 


More than 7,500 Classified and Discriminated Synonyms, } 
Classified Antonyms, besides Illustrative Examples of the C 
Prepositions, Practical Helps and Hints on the Accurate | 


-o. P. Merrill, M.&.,. U.S. National Museum, Washington: “It. brief, concise, easy of 
aoe Sy at the same time sufficiently explicit to meet all ordinary demands. The introduction of 
iliustrative matter showing that synonyms are by no means identical in meaning is an excellent feature 
of the work; one that can not fail to add greatly to its value, particularly with students and younger 


12mo. Substantial Cloth Binding, 574 pp. Price, $1.50 net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


General Horace Porter says (Dec. 15, 
186): “* The New Cyclopedia of Practical Quo- 
tations’ is a work which will commend itself to all 
scholars. Nolibrary will be complete without it.” 


General Stewart L. Woodford says (Dec 
13. 1896): “ The former edition of * The Cyclo- 
‘as useful and valu- 
able. It has been to mea practical help, and I am 
surprised and gratified that it has been so much 
improved ard enlarged.” 


Rubricated Title Page. 8vo, 1205 pp. 


—Dr. HERRICK JOHNSON. 


uly 4,000 
ect Use of 
of Words. 





Watch for the Students’ Standard Dictionary--Teachers who have examined advance sheets 
declare it to be the best academic Dictionary in existence, 


IT IS IN PREsS. 























SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For giving 


LABOR | any amount = 
SAVING | ofpracticein YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
fractions, percentage to advance measurements, 22 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, 5 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 32 i: 
handsome wooden box. Price on application, 


BE. L. KELLOGG & CO. New York & Chicago 





When writing advertisers mention this paper. 





Parker’s Talks 
on Pedagogics. 


The greatest Educational Book of the 
tuume. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 

It will give you new inspiration for next 
year’s work. You can’t afford to let the 
year go by without reading it. 507 pages. 
Handsomely bound. 

Price $1.50; to teachers $1.20; postage 
2 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
New York and Chicago. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. _ 


EIMER & AIIEND, 


~ . 205-211 Third Ave,, 
Y\ NEW YORK. 








Everything necessary tor 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be -fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices, 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and er. 
graving done on premises. 


‘Fine Science Apparatus, 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS Co., 


(Successors to Science Dept. National Sch’l Furn’g Co.) 


| Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 
School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency, 


| Works and Salesroom—149-151 E. Huron St., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


260-page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 

















Instructions for 
Sewing Classes. 


By L. T. Rosinson, Direcrress or SEwinG 
IN THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, OF THE CHURCH 
or TH& Hoty Communion, New York. 


| 
} 
{ 


‘ 
12mo, j2 pages. Pafer cover. 


Fourth Thousand, 


OPINIONS OF PROMINENT EDUCATORS. 


From Dr. Wixitam T, Harris, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Washin yton, D, C.—* This 
is the book, I think, which should be in the hands of 
all teachers of sewirg.” 


Mrs, Mary Scuenck Wootman, Instructor in Dept. 
of Domestic Science, Teachers’ College, New York.— 
**T have advised my girls to provide themselves with 
copies of your book,” 





Price, 10 Cente. Postage, 2 Cents. 
One Hundred Copies for $9.00. 


Supplied by the Author, 


| 
| MRS. L. T. ROBINSON, 


New Brighton, Staten Island, 
| NEW YORK. 





J. M. OLCOTT, sweapvevarrers ror 
W. & A. K. Johnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 
AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 





IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Booka, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and I mporter, 
| 851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 








| Catalogue on application. Importations promptly mac e 





| 
| When writing advertisers mention this paper. 





NEW 
PENS. 


For Vertical Writing. 


‘Works: 
@amden, 


Ne & 





ESTERBROO 
No. 556 Fine Points. 
You will like them. 








No. 570 Medium 


K’S VERTICAL W 


RITERS - 


No. 571 Coarse Points. 


NL ihaas? 


Points, 


Order through the dealers or send for samples 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., ‘Xen You” 
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TEACHERS’ 


ACENCIES. 





~ TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT ( 


ESTABLISHED IN (8384. 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. CHICACO. 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. +* 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address, 


4 4shburton 1'l., Boston, Mass. 855 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 107 Keith & Perry B'id’g, Kansas City, Mo 
W Firth Ave.. New York City, N.Y. 25 King St., West Toronto, Can. Cooper B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 
1242 Twelfth St., Washington, D.C. 420 Century B’ld’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. 
you should write to the 


For Western Positions jsncrer weereen AGENCY, 


ag oo oo Sun IR 
viz: ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 


Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State 8t., Albany, N. Y, 


TEACHERS WANTED 


We have over four thousand vacancies for teachers each season—several times as many vacancies as 
members, We must have more members. Several plans: two plans give free registration; one plan 
GUARANTEES a satisfactory position for the coming fall. Ten cents, silver or stamps (the regular 
_— is 25 cents), pays for a100-page book, explaining the different plans, and containing a complete 

500,00 Prize Story, a true and charming love story of College days. No charge to employers for 
recommending teachers. Address 


REV. DR.0O. M.SUTTON, A.M., Pres’t, and Manager, Southern Teachers’ Bureau, Louisville, Ky. 

















E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 





Assists 








KOR THE BEST SERVICE REGISTER WITH 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association of W. £. °° “tosses.” °* 


BOSTON, 
F. B. SPAULDING, Prop. 


Our manual free. 
& SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN scmnis 


Send for Catalogue. 


Our record 2450 places filled. 





J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 


3 EAST 14TH STREET. 
New YorgE. 





For Schoolroom 


PHOTO GRAPH .-Decoration.. 


All sizes. 4000 subjects in Art, Architecture, Painting, 
and Sculpture. Much cheaper in price than imported 
photographs. Also Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon, 


352 Washington St. Wo H Pierce & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
GET THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARK’S « INTERLiINEAR CLASSICS.”’ 


Formerly published by Charles De Silver and Sons 


Well printed from type set plates on gocd paper. 12mo, substantial half leather binding. Price reduced 
to $1.50, postpard. 


POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


The best translations, convenient in form, exceptionally bandy for the pocket, printed from clear type on 
fine paper, attractively and durably bound in cloth. Price, postpaid §@ cents each. Send for catalogue and 
circulars of the McKay publications. Ask your bookseller. 


DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 














TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. 





can now be selected with the certainty of 
securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
less than cost. It is fhe result of months of 
Datient labor. All important books are ac- 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 


curately described. Special prices to teach- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
ished on receipt of price. 


East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su or 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom- 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 





3 EAstT 14TH StTrREFT. N, Y. 
To correspond with teachers 
available for positions in the 


WANTE South and West at 300 to 


#4000. Have filled vacancies in 15 States, 

Address, with stamp, H, N, Robertson, M'g'r 

zoo Educational Bureau, Memphis, 
enn, 





10 CENTS py ll prt nll for acomplete 


.00 prize story, a true love story 
of college days, and other interesting matter. The 
regular price of the ok is 25 cents. Our business 
is to secure positions for teachers in schools and col- 
leges. We have a few vacancies in offices also. Ad- 
dress SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAD, 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 
SHORTHAND :»:": 

Soospiag & ead- 
ing feature in all educational institutions. 
ISAAC PITMAN’S system adopted uy and taught 
in Public Schools of New York City. “Isaac 
Pitman’s Complete Phonographic Self-Instructor,” 
250 50. Specimen pages, Alphabet, and full 


ppP-, $1, 
Rules for Writing. Free te teachers. Mention 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union 8q., N. Y. 


Take lessons at the Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, N. W, cor, 2oth St., New York, 


.. Lhe Lehigh University.. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 
Tuomas Messincer Drown, LL.D., - Presipent, 





IT IS WISE te 
be prepared te 
it. itis fast 





Classical, Literary, and Bagineorting Courses, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Architecture. Also 
combined courses leading to a technical degree 
in addition to bachelor of arts. For Registersand 
special circulars describing the different Courses, 
address The Secretary of Lehigh University. 





PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 


Assimilative MEMORY System, 


The last, most complete and perfect edition. 
Mind-Wandering Cured. Speaking Without Notes. 
»+Handsomely bound, with portrait and autograph. 
Price $2.50 nett. Prospectus with opinions of Edu- 
cators, Scientific, Professional and Business 
Men all over the world FREE. Address, A. LOIS- 
| EDTE, 237 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Not sold elsewhere 





Correspondence=Studyp, 


The University of Chicago 


offers instruction by correspondence in many de- 
partments, including Pedagogy, Literature, 
Mathematics, Languages, History, etc. 
Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly by 
correspondence, but credit will be given for courses 
completed by examination at The University, and thus 
| the time of required residence may beshortened. Work 
| may be commenced at any time. 
| Special circulars sent on application to THE UNI- 
| VERSITY OF CHICAGO, (Division F), The Correspond- 
@nce-Study Dept.. CHIcaGo. 





. 





(For use in 
schools and 


CORTINA METHOD self-study.) 


SPANISH, FRENCH, ENGLISH, 
IN 20 LESSONS. Cloth. Each, $1.50, 
FRENCH, specimen copies of Books I. and Il., 30c. 

Other TEX T-BOOKS. 


CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, 
44 West 34th St., N. Y. 


Send sc. 





A teacher who was sick last month hcs just re- 
ceived $25.00 from 


Che Ceachers’ Interstate Mutual 
Relief Association ---- +++. 


This helped to pay the doctor’s bill. Every 
teacher ought to be a member. Address for 
Circulars, Geo. A. HOADLEY, SwaRTHMORE, Pa., 
or, Mrs. CLEMENTINE BENTLEY, Box 57, ALLE. 
GHENY, Pa. 
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REASONS FOR USING 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Because it is absolutely pure. 
: Because it is not made by the so-called Dutch Process in 
which chemicals are used. 
3. Because beans of the finest quality are used. 
4. Because it is made by a method which preserves unimpaired 
the exquisite natural flavor and odor of the beans. 
5. Because it is the most economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. 
Be sure a you get the genuine article made by WALTER 
SAKER & CO. Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. pwmeeneues 1780. 


PuVeTTT TT TTT 66666 


pevevvvTT. 
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<==») “For Vertical Writing, ==> 
Uss JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VERTICULAR aND- VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
THE 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


FOR 1897. 


Best thought and richest experiences of educational leaders 
in this and other countries are given in the columns of the 
JournaL oF Epucation. The foremost educators and the 
most successful teachers are continually speaking with personal 
helpfulness to the readers of this paper. 

Among the good things in store for our readers is a 
series of articles by the editor, Mr. A. E. Winship, on Com- 
mercial and Industrial Geography, of such scope and 
adaptability as have never before been prepared for publication 
in paper, magazine, or book form. The topics to be treated are 
as follows: Wool, Cotton, Silk, Linen, Sugar, Fruit, Cattle, 
Iron and Steel, Granite and Marble, Pens and Pencils, Spices, 
Boots and Shoes, Salt, Drugs. These articles have been pre- 
pared at great Jabor and cost by Mr. Winship, and contain 
information beyond the reach of the average school teacher. 
These articles alone will be worth many times the cost of a 
year’s subscription. 


SPECIAL TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

That all teachers may avail themselves of this series, we 
offer the JournaL or Epucation from January 21 to July 1, 
1897, for $1.00. 

ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FREE. 

Any subscriber of the JourNaL who will send us five of 
these subscriptions, at $1.00 each, will have the date of his own 
subscription advanced one year. 

Subscription Price, $2.50 a year ; published weekly. 














New England Publishing Company, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Room 45, Auditorium Building, Chicago. 





ome 


Indigestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 






D. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excellent 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleasant 
acidulated drink when properly diluted 
with water, and sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, B. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





Stands 
at the Head 


For cleansing the hair and 
scalp as a means of pre- 
serving healthful conditions, 
and for use in treatment of 
dandruff and baldness 


Packer’s 
Tar 
Soap 


stands at the head of all others, 


‘It is moreover an all-round soap, good 
for the body and for the hair and scalp,” 


— Woman's Medical Journal, Nov., 1896 
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The business department of THE JouRNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly 
** Editors of SCHOOL JouRNAL.” All letters about subscriptions 
should be addressed to E. L. Krttocc & Co, Do not put editor- 


ial and business items on the same sheet. 


My Shorter Pedagogical Creed. 
By B. A, HinsDALE. 


There 


Creed? And why not write it according to the ancient 
fashion in tripartite form ? 


is a Shorter Catecism. Why not a shorter 


1, THE CHILD OR THE MIND. 


Education begins with the being to be educated, that 
is, the child, and it culminates in his higher nature, that 
is, his mind. The child’s mind is active, self-active we 
say, and through its own activity makes increase, grows, 
enlarges, develops. Furthermore, this increase, enlarge- 
ment, or development is education. The common con- 
ception of education makes it consist of attainments or 
knowledge, but the proper conception makes it mental 
growth, or power of mind. The dynamical view is far 
superior to the static view. The mind is not equally 
energetic or active at all times ; for example, in sleep it 
is less active than when awake, and it is commonly 
thought, perhaps, at such times to be altogether at rest. 
Besides, there are such things as mental latency, sub- 
consciousness, and unconscious cerebration, the nature 
of which, and the relations of which to mental activity 
and growth, are not very fully understood as yet. But 
there is no denying the fact that the activity of the mind 
is the cardinal fact to be considered in mental growth. 
Physical rest, and mental rest (which really means an- 
other form of activity, or a less intense activity), limits 
mental growth in important ways, but the limit is rather 
a condition than a cause. We may say then that the 
mind grows om/y as it is active. Mental activity, there- 
fore, is the factor to be first considered in all education 
that rises above the material nature of man. 

It comprehends the intellect, the feelings, and the 
will. It encompasses intellectual, moral, and religious 
education, Subject to the law of inheritance, a man’s 


soul makes his character through its own activity. 
II, EDUCATION. STUFF OR STUDIES 


When we say that the childs mind is self-active, we 
mean that it contains the principle of activity within it- 


self. In this respect it is unlike a block of ‘stone or 
wood, which is itself dead and powerless. But we do 
not mean that the child’s mind, if left to itself, will act 
and grow. On the other hand, it does not act, and can 
not act, until something capable of arousing its activity 
is brought into contact with it. At first this something 
consists of objects external to the mind itself, ~The 
stimulus is an outer stimulus. Objects capable of ex- 
citing the mind to act are as necessary to mental activ- 
ity as the self-active mind itself. The mind cannot act 





ges 

















Dr. B. A HINSDALE, Prof. of Science and Art of Teaching, University 
of Michigan. 


in vacuo. Accordingly, the growth of the mind, or its 
education, in the first stage depends absolutely upon the 
establishment of points of contact between the mind 
and its environment. With such points of contact men- 
tal growth begins. From such points of contact all 
mental growth must proceed. To change the form of 
expression, objects that may be known are as necessary 
to knowledge as a knowing mind. Knowledge is the 
product when these two factors are brought into proper 
contact or relation. All intellectual education must be 
developed from the primal contacts of the mind with the 
surrounding world. At first, these contacts are between 
the mind and the natural world, and they constitute the 
beginning points of all scientificknowledge. Next, and 
it is not long after, contacts are established with the 
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human world, the world of mankind, and these become 
centers of historical, political, social, and moral knowl- 
edge. Ata later day, the mind begins to recognize it- 
self, or it establishes points of contact between itself 
and itself, and these contacts are the beginnings of 
philosophical knowledge. But while knowledge, strictly 
speaking, is the 1esult flowing from the establishment of 
contact between the mind and objects of knowledge, 
men have nevertheless long been in the habit of regard- 
ing these objects, at least in many of the forms that 
they assume, as knowledge itself. 


lil, THE TEACHER. 


To teach is to bring the mind of the child and educa- 
tion-stuff into due relation. Itis an act of mediation 
between the two terms that are essential to mental ac- 
tivity and to growth of mind. At first, the child has, 
strictly speaking, no teacher ; his mind fixes itself upon 
the objects about it. What these objects are, depends 
upon his environment. But whatever they are, they are 
the beginnings or sources of mental activity and of edu- 
cation, Nature, the world, life, is the child's first 
teacher. The mother or the nurse is a teacher only in 
so far as she is an object of observation and study, and 
as she contributes to orcortrols the child's environment. 
As selecting and arranging the objects that make up, or 
help to make up, the environment, the mother or nurse 
influences the child's mental activity and development ; 
but she acts, and can act at this stage of progress, only 
through environment. This is no doubt something, a 
good deal in fact, but it is not what is commonly called 
teaching. The mother or nurse does not think that she is 
teaching ; she does the work unconsciously while attend- 
ing to something else, or the child’s comfort or pleas- 
ure, Still it is a type of all teaching. Mental activity 
is observation, memory, comparison, analysis, imagina- 
tion, thought. Moreover, these acts are all personal ; 
no one can do them for another. Every person must 
image his own ideas, form his own judgments, think 
his own thoughts. All that one person can do for an- 
other in respect to these activities is incidental and 
secondary. A, cannot form an idea for B, but he may 
put before him an object that will excite its formation. 
A cannot form an opinion, make up a jucgment, or 
reach a conclusion for B, but he may bring to his atten- 
tion matter that will lead to suchresult. The teacher’s 
function as an instructor is exhausted, therefore, with 
the selection and presentation of appropriate education 
material. As already said, the process is really typified 
by the partial control which the mother or nurse has 
over the infant’s surroundings. Here, however, she is 
conscious in doing her work. Accordingly, the teacher 
is a mediator, standing between the pupil, on the one 
hand, and the world of knowledge, onthe other. It may 
be asked, has not the teacher power over the child as 
well as over education material? Undoubtedly. The 
teacher may lead the pupil to knowledge as well as 
bring knowledge to the pupil ; but this in no wise affects 
the case, since the material, in any event, must be 
chosen and arranged. 


The whole pedagogical field is therefore divisible into 
three parts, viz : the child, studies, and the teacher. 


v4 Clothe. 
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Art and Literature; 
Why They Ought to Be Studied in Our Schools, 


(Abstract of an address to the Department of Superintendence, at Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, Feb. 18, 1897.) 


By W. T. Harris. 


The highest idea that man reaches is his thought of 
the divine as the first principle of the universe, There 
are three forms in which he attempts to express this 
idea. First in religion, second in art, third in philos- 
ophy. This highest idea appears successively as the 
good, the beautiful, and the true. We call the effort to 
celebrate the divine and realize it in good deeds re- 
ligion ; the effort to give visible forms or audible forms 
to it furnishes us the various branches of the fine arts 
and literature. The attempt to explain the world by 
the divine idea and to comprehend ultimate truth is 
philosophy. Thus we are to regard art and literature 
as having the same theme as religion and philosophy. 
The idea that sculpture and painting, music and poetry, 
have no other use than amusement must give way to 
the view which regards them as among the most serious 
and worthy occupations of the human soul. 

All that man does contributes to a revelation of 
human nature in its entirety, but art and literature lead 
all other branches of human learning in their capacity 
to manifest and illustrate the desires and aspirations, 
the thoughts and deeds of mankind. Hence the edu- 
cative value of these things. In the presence of the 
conflict of moral ideals, the struggle of passion against 
what is rational, the attacks of sin and crime on the 
divine order of the world, all that is deepest in human 
character is manifested. Art and literature portray 
these serious and critical situations. 

There are four provinces of art, architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting and music; three general divisions of 
poetry—epic, lyric, and dramatic. There are, moreover, 
three great historical epochs of art and poetry cor- 
responding to the three great stages of advancement of 
the nations of the world into conscious freedom, For 
the art and literature of a people reflects its degree of 
enlightenment, and is, in fact, next to religion the chief 
means by which its civilization is preserved. We ac- 
cordingly have as the lowest stage, the art of nations 
that have reached only the freedom of the social whole 
without reflecting it in the individual. The citizen is 
buried beneath a mass of customs and usages, laws and 
prescriptions, which he has had no hand in making and 
yet cannot refuse to obey. This form of civilization is 
only a little above a condition of slavery for its citizens. 
Its art accordingly does not create forms of free move- 
ment, but represents by appropriate symbols the crush- 
ing out of individuality. The second or highest form 
of art is reached by the so-called classic nations, Greece 
and Rome. They arrived at the expression of freedom 
in the body—freedom in its pose and freedom in its ac- 
tion, This is properly called gracefulness. 

The third stage of art is Christian art, which at first 
is occupied in showing the superiority of the soul to the 
body, and for this purpose selects for its subjects exam- 
ples of steadfastness under severe test, such as martyrs, 
and especially the sufferings of Christ. It goes so far 


as to set itself in opposition to classic art in this, and 
sometimes indicates its contempt for gracefulness in 
order to accentuate its preference for inward freedom 
















































PROFESSOR KuNO FISCHER, University of Heidelberg. 


{A biographical sketch of this eminent philosopher will appear in THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL in the near future.) 





and spiritual elevation. It portrays freedom from the 
body, while Greek art shows freedom in the body. In 
the later development of Christian art we see the at- 
tempt to represent gracefulness without losing the ex- 
pression of the predominance of the inner life of the 
soul over its corporeal life. 

Literature and art thus become, with the successive 
ages, more fully pervaded with the expression of motives 
and ¢elicate shades of feeling, and they show us all the 
stages by which a blind desire in an individual becomes 
at length an emotion and then a well-reasoned thought 
and later on a conviction and finally an action and a 
habit. 

The great works of art ought to become the most fa- 
miliar ones tothe people. Care should be taken, there- 
fore, in the school to select these great works and to 
lead the pupil first into an understanding of the motives 
of their composition, and next to a study of the artistic 
means and devices for the expression of the thought or 
idea portrayed. For a work of art may be said to be 
the union of thought and matter. The senses perceive 
the material object, but a higher faculty of the soul per- 
ceives the work of art and enjoys the spiritual sugges- 
tion in it. 

By successive stages the teacher will carry forward 
his pupils into an appreciation of the great works of art 
and thereby cultivate their tastes and make them wise 
with a knowledge of human nature. 

The literary characters painted for us by Homer, 
Sophocles, Dante, Moliere, Shakespeare, and Goethe are 
better known by the people than any historical charac- 
ters, and they are thoroughly understood. People learn 
to do their thinking with them, They furnish keys to 
our every day experience. 
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Child Study. 


What Remains of Early Recollections. 








The senior class of the normal training department 
of the Ethical Culture School, New York city, have 
made some very interesting child studies under the 
direction of Dr. Frederick Monteser who has charge of 
the work in psychology. Twenty-two papers embody- 
ing the earliest personal recollections of these students 
are before me, The directions given to the class were 
in the form of questions ; it was stated that the answers 
would be worthless unless they were exact and repre- 
sented real reminiscences clearly recalled ; it was also 
suggested that sometimes persons think they recall 
events of which they have merely been told. Thus 
cautioned, and fully realizing the importance of self- 
study as an assistance to the better understanding of 
the desires and thoughts of children, each student delved 
into her own past, reviving many of her impressions, 
fears, likes, and dislikes of early childhood, and account- 
ing for them when possible. 


The following are simply extracts selected from the 
different papers: 


(1) “ I have a clear recollection of learning to walk by pushing 
a chair in front of me for support.” (Age between ten and eleven 
months.) 

(2) ‘* 1 remember distinctly a picture which I saw at the Cen- 
tennial in Philadelphia, whea I was a year andahalfold, It was 
a picture of the Battle of Bunker Hill, the figures were life size. 
We sat in the gallery and looked at it, as one would look at the 
curtain ona stage. I remember nothing more of the day or 
place.” 

(3) “I can remember being wheeled, when two years old, close 
to a fountain, and leaning out of my carriage to look into the 
water.” 

(4) ‘When about two and a half years old a fire occurred in the 
room in which I was sleeping 1 remember the choking sensation 
I had, and my screaming, and of my being carried out. I can 
distinctly recall the position of the bed, and the corner in which 
the fire started.” 

(5) “ My first clear recollection is of being “ stood ” in a corner 
for punishment. Age between two and three years.” 

(6) ‘I can remember standing on a street corner with my 
father, and seeing a procession of children go by. Age between 
three and four years.” 

(7) “I distinctly remember seeing at three years of agea 
Christmas tree ona table. The tree was bright with lighted 


candles.” , 
(8) “‘ The most distinct recollection I have is that of an old 

stump in the front yard of the house in which I lived until the 
middle of my third year. Around this stump we children used to 
assemble and play preacher. Tho’ it seems almost incredible to me 
now, that I should remember the following. yet I am absoutely 
sure that it is a clear recollection. I stood one day on that stump 
making all manner of gestures, and reciting a nonsense rhyme 
which I have never forgotten.” (I will give the first two lines, 
there are ten in all:) 

“ A man of words and not of deeds, 

Like a garden full of seeds.” 

“At the climax. ‘ThenI am dead, yes, dead indeed.’ I 
dropped dead and was carried off to be buried. I do not remem- 
ber how, or where, I learned this rhyme.” 

Many remember distinctly parts of the house in which they 
lived during their early childhood, 
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One girl has drawn a plan of the first floor, porch, and grounds 
of the house she lived in until her fifth year; she has not seen the 
house or a picture of it since. 

In another’s paper, the writer states that she remembers the 
house she lived in until her fourth year,that she has not seen,or been 
inside of the house since, yet she distinctly recalls the situation of 
each room, and the patterns of the carpets on some of the floors. 

A third, recalls clearly the room and its decorations in which 
she went to kindergarten at the age of four. 

A fourth states that her earliest recollection is trying to read 
something for her mother, at the age of eight years. 

The trees and flowers which seemed to have made the earliest 
impressions are the oak, horse chestnut, pear, apple, peach, 
cherry, fir, maple, beechnut, and cotton wood. The flowers 
mentioned are—buttercups, daisies, dandelions, violets, sun-flow- 
ers, arbutus, pansies, roses, honeysuckle, morning-glories, lady- 
slippers, tiger iilies, and forget-me-nots. 

In regard to people best remembered, nurses seem to have 
made the deepest impression upon four of these youthful minds. 
The first because as a‘ child she was very much afraid of her 
nurse. The second has never forgotten the terrible fright she 
had when her nurse threatened to take her out of her carriage 
and throw her over a high wall if she didn’t stop crying. The 
third hated her nurse. (No reason given.) The fourth was very 
fond of her nurse, and can remember a hat that this nurse wore. 
Among other persons recalled, is a German woman whom the 
child could not understand. Another remembers a woman who 
had a peculiar way of speaking, and who, she was told, had lost 
her palate, 

The most dearly loved animals of these young people were 
dogs, cats, and kittens, a few preferred chickens, cows, and horses. 
One mentions squirrels as her favorite animal, and another de- 
lighted in watching ducks, because they “ jumped” into the 
water. 

In regard to their youthful fears, seven of these children re- 
member that they were very much afraid of the dark. One feared 
that burglars were in hiding, another that wild animals lurked in 
dark corners, and under tables. The others do not give any rea- 
son for their early dread of the dark. 


One was very much afraid of any large body of water, and 
could not bear to get into a boat or cross a bridge, because ste 
had been told that her grandfather was drowned. 


Another was afraid of cows that had no horns, because she had 
been told of a child having been knocked over once by one. 

In another paper the writer states that in earlyeyouth she was 
afraid of the moon and stars. ‘“ My mother remembers ” (writes 
she), “ when taking me to an open window, or out of doors on a 
starlight, or moonlight night, that I would gasp for breath, and 
hide my face, and sometimes would. scream and cry. I do not 
recall this, but I remember, when older, experiencing a peculiar 
feeling of awe and fascination in looking at the stars, and that at 
such times I always want: d some one near me.” 

As to their playthings, all but two loved their dolls best, and 
seven believed them to be alive, and would talk to them as to 
human beings. 

One says she did not believe her dolls alive, but thought they 
had certain feelings, and that she would not neglect one at the 
expense of another, but would play with each in turn, to avoid 
giving offense. 

Making mud-pies, and playing with sand and pebbles were 
favorite occupations, 

The most popular games were,—“ Hide and seck,” “ Hare and 
hounds,” “ Pussy wants a corner,” “London bzidge is falling 
down,” “‘ Steam cars,” “School,” and ball games. 


One little girl liked to play “ Fairy.’ and perform acts of magic, 
Several mention the delight it gave them to dress up in older per- 
sons’ clothes. 


One of the writers had two dolls, a boy doll and a girl doll; she 
writes, “I would spank the boy just as I had seen my mother 
spank my little brother, and when my girl doll displeased me, I 
would look grieved, and say, just as my mother said to me on 
like occasions, “ How could my little girl be so thoughtless.” 

The kind of work which the majority delighted in was sewing 
for their dolls, helping to bake, and washing toy dishes. Six 
State that they liked to do whatever they saw the older folks do. 

Santa Claus was implicitly believed in by twelve of these twenty- 
two reporters. 

A few early fancies are given, four cf which are as follows :— 


(1) ‘‘ I was once told that people when they died turned to dust, 
this gave me a deep reverence for every particle ot dust that I 
saw, particularly that which could be seen floating in the air on 
sunny days. Once on seeing a servant dusting a room I accused 
her of great wickedness, in chasing away dead.people like that.” 


(2) When about seven years of age I had a fancy which caused 
me a great deal of suffering, I never spoke of it to any one, for 
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fear of being laughed at. I imagined that in some way | had 
be:n buried alive, and that my life was just a dream from which 
I might awaken at any time, and then find myself buried. It was 
a terrible thought, and really tortured me when it took possession 
ef my mind. It lasted a couple of years, and then gradually faded 
away.” 

(3) “I thought that chickens talked to each other, and would 
often repeat what I had often heardthem say. I thought that hay 
grew in mounds, and that moonlight twisted trees. Age about 
five years.” 


(4) ‘“‘ On hearing the whistle of the train I imagined it to be 
people screaming. When I saw clouds in the sky, I thought 
that God was in them, and that He was going about to visit the 
angels,” 

The most popular literature, and that which made the deepest 
impression with these little girls was Mother Goose’s Rhymes, 
“ Robinson Crusoe,” Grimm's and Hans Andersen’s Fairy Fables, 
“ Cinderella,” “ Little Red Riding- Hood,” “Jack the Giant Kiiler,” 
“ Bluebeard,” ‘‘ How the sea became salty,” ‘“ Three little 
Bears,” ‘‘ Babes in the woods,” “ The strenge adventures of three 
pigs,” “ The House that Jack Built,” “ The old woman who found 
a crooked sixperice,” “ Hans and Gretel,” A nonsense rhyme for 
each letter of the alphabet, ‘‘ The story of the Lamp Lighter, and 
“Snow Bound.” 

Two of the writers liked true stories best. Several liked made- 
up stories better than those read from a book, Six liked tomake 
up stories themselves. 


New York, N. Y. IpA MEDAIRY. 
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CHILD STUDIES OF ARTISTS: WASHING DAY, 
Copyright, 1896, by L. Prang & Co., Art Publishers, Boston. 


ya 


If child study degenerates into a fad, if it consists in 
measuring the length of the child’s nose, and putting it 
down in a table, in discovering just how many times he 
winks his eye in a given number of seconds, I cannot 
see the use of it. If on the other hand it is so conduct- 
ed as to enable the teacher to deal with the child as an 
individual, to so direct his studies that he may get the 
greatest possible benefit from his advantages, and thus 
make the most of himself, then it is worthy of careful 
thought and attention on the part of the teacher. 
Phillips Brooks says that one man takes a block of 
granite from the quarry and fashions it into a statue, 
another takes a block from the same quarry and makes 
a door-stone of it. The one is an artist, and the other 
an artisan. If child study enables an artisan to be- 
come an artist, or converts a blunderer into a respect- 
able artisan, it deserves encouragement from every 
progressive teacher. And this is what it can be made 
to do when competent persons control it.——Henry Sabin 
State Supt., Towa. 
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Course of Study. 


The course of study of which the following is a part, is based on that 
most valuable Course of Studies for Elementary Schools prepared under 
the direction of the Massachusetts board of education. 

The course extends over eight years; four of these are primary years; 
four are advanced primary, commonly called grammar school. 

The following subjects have appeared in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL thus 
far: Language (Nov. 14); Reading (Dec. 19); Writing (Jan. 9); Geog- 
raphy (Jan. 23); Arithmetic (Fé@b. 13); Nature Study (Feb. 20). 


—— 
_ 








History. 
FIRST YEAR, 


1. Use the language exercises and those on home geogra- 
phy, to awaken an interest in historical subjects, and to pre- 
pare for formal study. 

2. Describe historical events; for example, the discovery of 
America, the Landing of the Pilgrims; see 3. Note that the 
event turns on the person. 

3. Tell about fifty historical stories; for example, of Joseph, 
of David, Columbus, Arthur, etc. Note that with each of these 
a great historical event is connected, e. g., Columbus. These 
stories become the great foundation of historical knowledge; 
history is an expression of them. 

4. In the historical stories there will be examples of patriot- 
ism and self-sacrifice, as Washington, Howard. 

5. Striking incidents told of famous persons, familiarize 
children with the great names of history. The proper use of 
3 and 5 should present 100 great names the first year. 

6. Employ public anniversaries to give historical informa- 
tion; Christmas, Feb. 22, July 4, etc. 

7. Employ the birthdays of great men to give historical in- 
formation; see 6; Lincoln, Longfellow, Bryant; but the infor- 
mation is not to be minute and exact; memorize no dates. It 
will be almost sufficient if they know there was a Lincoln. 

8. Require the retelling of historical stories (see 3) not with 
minuteness; this correlates history and language; it should be 
a conversational exercise. Who can tell something about a 
boy whose brothers put him in a pit? etc. 

9. Teach the early history of the town in the form of a nar- 
rative; if possible, name some of the people known to the pu- 
pils who are descended from the early settlers. 

10. Encourage the collection of pictures and relics of the 
past; for example, an arrowhead found on a farm; a picture 
of some early building or personage. The ancient articles can 
usually be borrowed for special occasions. 

The course for the second year will be the same as outlined 
above. Plan for reading books like Little Folks of Other 
Lands, etc. See 20. 


THIRD YEAR, 


11. They may read a small outline history of the United 
States, and be questioned thereon; this history should be of the 
grade of a third or of an easy fourth reader; no memorizing 
of dates. 

12. They can now be trained to search for information on 
topics assigned; these topics will have been conversed upon 
beforehand; having read about them, they will talk and be 
questioned. See 11. 


13. The Spanish explorers, who they were, Ponce de Leon, 
etc. What they did, etc. Two dates. 

14. On the first settlements in the colonies, where they were 
made, when, by whom, and for what reasons. Three dates. 

15. On colonial life: Houses, furniture, food, dress, travel, 
schools, churches, servants, slaves, customs, and a comparison 
with present conditions, so as to show history records, growth. 

16. The Indians. Their habits, character, some of their 
tribes, their conflicts with the’ settlers, their mode of warfare, 
etc., their disappearance, etc. 

17. The Revolution, its causes, its important events, 
the eminent leaders, and its results—not simply that the Amer- 
lcans were victorious, but were made into a nation; one of the 
nations of the world. 


18. On the people, discoverers, succeeding times and events, 
the first president, the cotton-gin, the steamboat, war of 1812, 
exploration, new settlements, addition to territory, discovery 
of gold, slavery troubles, the civil war. 


19. Train to make lists of famous men, and gather informa- 
tion about each; Columbus, Ponce de Leon, Washington, 
Franklin, etc. There will be 100 of these. Do not memorize 
date of birth or death. See 7. 
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20. Plan out reading of books of travel and history. Lists 
for each grade are published in THE TEACHERS’ INSTI- 
TUTE and THE SCHOOL JOURNAL; such as Stories for 
Children, etc. See 10. The course as thus planned will re- 
quire the time of the 3rd, and 4th, and sth grades. For the 
5th grade books, like Boys of ’76, Old Times in the Colonies, 
etc. 


SIXTH GRADE, 


21. Selecting a fuller text-book on the United States history 
than those prepared in 11; assign lessons by topic, not pages; 
do not require the memorizing of the words; only a very few 
dates are to be learned. 

Follow topics suggested in 13, 14, 15, 16,17, 18. (A) Study 
a few typical explorers carefully. (B) Make a detailed study 
of a few typical settlements, ¢. g., Pilgrim, Puritan, Dutch, 
Quaker, Virginian. (C) Bring out the characteristics of col- 
onial life. (D) Give some connected account of the Indians. 
(E) Study a war: (1), parties, (2), cause, (3), occasion, (4), 
the elements of strength and weakness of each; then the cam- 
paigns, the result and the consequences. (F) The administra- 
tions may be studied in groups: (1), establishment of the gov- 
ernment, 1789-1817; (2), political and business questions, 1817- 
1853; (3), contest over slavery, 1853-1876. 

22. Relate exploration to European development. 
need sketching out. 


23. Connect geography and history. They mus: know more 
than that the Puritans came from England; they must know 
about England; must see a map of it. 


24. Teach that history concerns the growth of a nation, 
By growth more is meant than an enlargement of territory. 
Try to give them a conception of the advancement made dur- 
ing this period. 

25. Unfold the idea by degrees, that nations grow as they 
obtain ideas; that they are educated like individuals. What 
are the American ideas? 

26. Make biography prominent. 
viduals discloses the national ideas. 

27. Teach to prepare lessons from questions. Handle each 
of the topics, 13, 14, etc., by questions; for example, 13. What 
kind of people? Their national character? Motives? Results? 
Effects on the natives? etc. 


28. Plan out right supplementary reading. See 20. 


29. Teach them to recite (oralize) by topics; do not de- 
mand the words of the text-book; they must form ideas and 
opinions. They should be able to stand at the blackboard and 
point to a map and talk on the topic in hand. Written work 
should be accompanied by maps of places. 

30. Give simple lessons in civil government. (1) The 
facts of a local and national government, what officers chosen? 
by whom? when? how? for what? Use the time of elec- 
tions for such lessons, collecting ballots, posters, etc. (2) 
The principles of government derived from concrete cases— 
local, state, and national; use town affairs and documents, 
visits to the state capitol, reports of the legislators, and of 
courts, discussion of public questions. Teach the pupils how 
to organize and manage a public meeting. 


The course as thus planned will occupy the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 
possibly the oth year. 

The reading (see 28) should be rightly planned for the theee 
grades; (6) Old Times in the Colonies, Boy Travelers, Stories 
of the Old World, etc. 


This will 


The study of leading indi- 


» 
The Old Blue Mounting Hills. 


Up, far up from the valley, in the old Blue Mounting hills, 
Sniffin’ the airs of the mornin’, away from the pace that kills, 
I’ve lived my life from a youngster, a rough-and-tumble wise, 
An’ I don’t keer now for nothin’ only the open skies. 


Give me a good old broad-axe, an’ I'll chop the forest through, 
From the time the grass is slashy with twinklin’ drops o’ dew, 
An’ when city folks is pantin’, like an old canaller’s mule, 

I’ll keep a choppin’, choppin’ on ter the evenin’ cool. 


The other men—they’re cussin’ new-fangled sort o’ saws— 
But I’ll keep on with my choppin’ 'till our legislater laws 
Have druv saws from the mountings by some kind o’ special 


tax; 
Then I’ll knock the chestnuts crazy with my chipper chopper 
axe. 


Up, far up from the valley, in the old Blue Mounting hills, 
There’s a spot my mem’ry knows of, ’twixt two ripplin’ rills; 
Where I wants ter lie with my axe, aface to the settin’ sun, 
When the God of all the woodlands says my choppin’s done. 


—/j. Ernest Downin, in the Baltimore American, 
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Science, Nature Study,and Geography. 


Outlines for the Primary Grades. 
By E, E, CARLISLE, 


Supervisor of Primary Education, New Haven, Conn. 


Science and nature study occupies one daily period of fifteen 
minutes in the first grade and one daily period of twenty min- 
utes in the second and fourth grades. in the third year grade 
the daily period for this work is twenty minutes, from Septem- 
ber to February, and thirty minutes for the remaining five 
months of the year. 

Reports which were contributed by teachers on science and 
nature study for the fall term give earnest and almost unani- 
mous statement in regard to the value of these subjects as lan- 
guage studies. The freedom with which children have talked 
of familiar objects has given the teacher a knowledge of their 
vocabulary and habits of speech. 

The intimate relation of science and language should be con- 
tinued and emphasized. The teacher should, however, exer- 
cise judicious care not’ to restrain the freedom and spontaneous 
activity of the child. 

The reports have alsc shown that the nature work has devel- 
oped and strengthened in the children feelings of kindness 
toward animals. Their interest in the out-door world has been 
quickened, and their eyes have been opened to many things 
not seen before. These phases of the work should be con- 
stantly before the mind of the teacher. 

a indicates lessons on Animals. 
Plants. 
Minerals. 
Water. 
Air. 
Heavens. 
Geography. 
Industries or Trades. 

Figures at right of subjects indicate number of lessons. 

The order in which subjects of any month shall be taken up 
is left to the judgment and convenience of the teacher. It is 
evident that various influences, such as differences in season, 
condition of material, etc., do not permit a fixed succession. 
The work of some months requires a subject to be taken up 
for a few lessons, and then to be dropped until further develop- 
ment has taken place. In second grade work for April, for 
instance, all the lessons in plant growth cannot, with advan- 
tage, be consecutive. Independent observation should be car- 
ried on by the children, while the class work may be on buds 
for one or two lessons, followed by lessons on the duck. When 
evident change has taken place in the buds, they may be stu- 
died again. 

The teachers are requested to begin science work at the com- 
mencement of each term. 


GRADE I, 


September —(a) Gross anatomy and habits of grasshoppers 
and caterpiilars—the body work of a general nature. The 
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young of common animals,—the lamb, the calf, the colt, etc., 

etc. (b) Seeds and pods collected and named. 
October.—(b) Leaves of the oak, elm, and maple, or of three 

convenient trees named and studied in general. Fruits of 


same trees. (f) Sun. 
November.—(d) Rain. (f) Moon. (g) Indians. 
(b) General talks on the 


December.—(a) Snow. 
mas trees.” (f) Stars. 
(g) Children of the Cold. 10. 
(f) Review fall work; add skies 


“ Christ- 


January.—(a) Cat. 10. 

February.—(e) Winds. 5. 
and clouds. 5. (a) Hen. 8. 

March.—(c) Sand. Pebbles. 8. Soil, sand and pebbles as 
effected by water currents. 5. (h) The blacksmith and his 
work. 5. 

April—(a) Study of a living fish. 8. Signs of spring. 5. 
(c) Have pupils notice fine particles of sand, etc., in soil, etc. 

May.—(a) Study of pigeon. Other birds observed. 10 (d) 
Enlarge child’s idea of plant. Show shrubs, ferns, mosses. 
(b) Gross anatomy of one familiar flowering plant. 8. 

June—(d) Gross anatomy of two familiar flowering plants. 
Names of at least four other plants. 12. (h) The baker and 
his work. 5. 

GRADE I, 

September.—(a) Life history of cricket and grasshopper. 
(b) Seeds and seed pods, supplementing first year’s work. 
Show grass and onion seed and seeds of at least three garden 


flowers. Plant nasturtium and corn seeds. 
October.—(b) General ideas on scattering of seeds. Nuts. 
(d) Dew. 5. (f) Dipper. North star. 6. t 
November.—(a) Rabbit. 6. (d) Frost. 5. (f) Shooting 


stars. 3. (h) General ideas of preparation of trees for common 
uses. The carpenter. 6. 

December.—(t) Milky way. Review of previous months. 
(g) Life in cold countries. Eskimo. Laps. Sandina- 
vians. Long nights and short days dwelt on. 

January.—(a) Dog 8. St. Bernard, greyhound, and shep- 
herd. 4. (g) Compass. Cardinal points. 8. 

February.—(g) Semicardinal points. Weather vane. Lo- 
cation of familiar objects and buildings, applying direction. 
(e) Winds. Name north and south wind. Lighthouses. 

March.—(c) Collections of pebbles and stones with general 

observations. Sandstone recognized. 5. (d) Gutters and 
brooks studied; notice differences of surface in vicinity of 
school-house. 7. Study flowing of water in streets after rains. 

April—(a) Tadpole and frog. 7. (b) Plant growth as 
shown in buds, twigs, development of leaves. 8. (g) Life in 
warm countries; Italy and China particularly. 5. 

May.—(a) Duck. (b) Plant growth as shown in roots, 
development of flower buds, and in seedlings. Enlarge child’s 
idea of plant, applying term to seaweeds, grasses, lichens, 
trees. Gross anatomy of two flowering plants. 

June—(a) General study on moths and butterflies and their 
habits. 12. (b) Gross anatomy of two flowering plants new 
to children. 5. 

GRADE III, 
Review second year insect work. Mos- 


September.—(a) 
(b) Idea of flowering and flower- 


quito and its history. 8. 
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Jess plants; (1)—edible—various kinds, such as_ apple, 
nut, pumpkin, berry, peach, orange, corn, etc. (2) Non-edi- 
ble, such as burr. Study latter with reference to seed scatter- 
ing, reviewing and completing of second grade work. Horse- 
chestnut and two other trees. 

October —(a) Squirrel 8 (b) Grains. 5. (h) Manu- 
facture of flour and starch. 5. (f) Sun’s apparent movement, 
N. and S. General work at least twice a week, beginning Oc- 
tober, extending to April. 

November.—({) Constellation of Cassiopeia and Pleiades. 5. 

Geography scheme: .- No t.2,345 B. m0, 23 

December.—(b) The hemlock. White pine. 5. (g) Geog- 
raphy scheme. A. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

January.—(a) Cow. 6. Buffalo. 2. (h) Manufacture of 
leather. (g) Geography scheme: 11. 

February.—(a) Horse. Elephant. 5. (e) Pressure and 
destiny of air shown by experiment. Air currents. 10. (g) 
Geography scheme: A. 12, 13, 14. B. 20. 

March.—(a) Camary. 4. (c) Quartz. 6. (e) General 
work on the erosive action of water. 10. (g) Geography 
scheme: B. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 25. 

April—(a) List of common sea animals; general lessons 
pictures and drawings. Four kinds of fish. 4. (b) Germina- 
tion of lima and of common bean. g. (c) Mica. 4. (g) Geog- 
raphy scheme: B. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 22, 24. (h) The fisherman. 3. 

May.—(a) Lobster. 5. English sparrow. Bird life from 
egg to egg. 10. (b) Plant growth from bulbs; this growth 
compared with that of germinating bean. 5. (g) Geography 
scheme: B. 14, 15, 16, 17, 21, 27. 

June.—(a) Honey bee. Seaside and Wayside, No. 1. Les- 
sons XVIII., to XXXVII. 10. (b) Accurate study of one 
flowering plant,—pansy,—with general history from seed to 
seed. 10. (g) Geography scheme for year completed and 
reviewed. 

GRADE IV, 


September.—(a) Spiders and their habits. Caterpillars. 
Collection of cocoons. (b) Name and recognize six autumn 
flowers. 

October.—(b) Seed scattering completed. Seeds during win- 
ter. New Haven market vegetables. (h) Coal mining. 
stonecutter. 

November.—(b) Classifying trees as to dropping of leaves— 
deciduous and evergreen. Winter buds. 8. (f) Review first 
three years. Teach planet and star. (h) Coal mining. 

December.—(b) Study of evergreens. Ideas of a forest,— 
great forest of the world. (d) Action of frost. Icebergs, Gla- 
ciers. (f) Orion. 

January.—(a) Sheep. 8. Goat. 2. Rhinoceros. 2. Habits 
of grass eating animals. 

February.—(a) Camel. Compare with horse 4. (e) Heat. 
15 lessons. Reading thermometer, house-heating, tempera- 
ture of air in different zones of earth. 

March.—(c) Feldspar; Granite. 12. (e) Effects of heat on 
air and water of the earth. 8. 

April_——(a) Robin. 5. (b) Plant growth from tubers and 
from underground stems. 5. (h) Manufacture of silk and 
woolen fabrics. 8 

May.—(b) Germination of chestnut, horse-chestnut or 
acorn. Conditions of germination. List flowering trees in 
New Haven; see as many flowers as possible. Name and hab- 
itat of three common wild flowers. 

June.—(a) Moths, butterflies as to parts and habits. Life 
history of caterpillar from egg to egg. (b) Name and habit 
of seven common, wild flowering plants. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
1II GRADE, 

Beginning February 1, science and geography will occupy 
one daily period of thirty minutes. 

The scheme below includes all geography required in third 
grade, and is expected to extend to the end of June. Any sup- 
plementary topics may be introduced from time to time as the 
teacher desires. 

A. First geography lessons:on forms of land and water. 


1. Hills. 

2. Valleys. Frye’s Primary Geog., pp. 2 and 11. 

3. Gutters. 

4. Brooks. Frye’s Primary Geog., p. 4. 

5. Ponds. 

6. Drawing plans of vicinity of school-house.Topics 7-14 


are optional. 

7. Map locality of school after viewing it from highest avail- 
able point. Frye, pp. 19 and 20. 

8. Apply directions to this map. 

9. Study local drainage. 

10. Relief map of locality showing drainage. ' 

11. Very general study of main street car routes of city. 
Use blackboard map showing familiar streets only. 

12. Apply directions to this map. . 

13. Map of New Haven, with particular reference to what is 
familiar to the child. Point out main parks, etc. 

14. Review the foregoing applying tu the city map. 

B. Map of the world used for location of forms and places 
mentioned below: 

1. Shore. Frye’s Primary Geography, p. 16. 

2. Beach. . 
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3. Sound. Tides. 

4. Strait. 

5. Island. Long Island, Thimble Islands, Glen Island. 
6. Peninsula. 

7. Isthmus. 

8. Cape. 

9. Mountain, slopes, peaks, domes, mountain valleys. 


10. Springs. 

11. River Quinnipiac. Two historical incidents connected 
with same. Mouth, source, banks, current. Frye, p. 14. 

12. Plain. 

13. Lake. 

14. Blackboard map of New Haven and vicinity. 

15. Extend to New York city. 

16. Continents named. Located on globe and map. 

17. Oceans named. Located on globe and map. Study 
life in following states and countries, using maps: Topics 18- 
26 are optional. 

18. New England. 

19. Florida. 

20. Labrador. 

21. California. 


22. Cuba. 
23. Scotland. 
24. Ireland. 


25. Holland. 

26. Italy. Books. Frye’s Child and Nature. Frye’s Pri- 
mary Geography. (First nineteen pages.) Guyot’s lntroduc- 
tory Geography. Children’s Fairy Geography.—Winslow. 

The following statements apply to A on the accompanying 
scheme :— 

All forms of land and water should be pictured in clay or 
sand, much of the molding being done by the child, little by 
the teacher. 

In all teaching, that with which the child is familiar is the 
best basis for study and representation. For example, study a 
familiar hill; the chidren model it and place on it, in correct 
position, houses, tree s , etc. They can draw a picture of this 
model. Then find the position of this hill on the map of New 
Haven. Such modeling of familiar things should be done rap- 
idly and naturally, without lingering over unimportant features 
and without making close distinctions. The work is most val- 
uable when children have been trained to talk as they model. 
Here the purpose is to have the child express to others what 
is in his own mind, using the modeling board as a traveler uses 
extemporized apparatus to illustrate what he has seen. The 
molding board has great value as a means of expression for 
the child. 

Similarly every feature of land and water may be studied. 

(a). Observation of the form itself. The teacher finds out 
what the children know, adds to this knowledge, enables them 
to see more than they have previously noticed. For example, 
most children call a slope or hill—one side of a hill is a hill to 
them; they will draw one slope if asked for a picture of a hill. 
The teacher corrects this misconception. Again, children do 
not commonly notice the direction of currents in brooks and 
gutters, nor the effect of the water on the adjacent land. They 
have not discovered that ponds lie in depressions, etc., etc. The 
observation here suggested should have for its prime object 
increase of the child’s mental content. It must contribute a 
material addition to the child’s knowledge and hence to his 
power. 

To be able to state exactly to herself just what additional 
knowledge is sought for the child, is a guaranty of the teach- 
er’s success. 

(b) Observation followed by expression in speech, writing, 
modeling, drawing, and by plan representation. 

(c) Use map of city for location of form. 

APPLYING TO B, 


These subjects are less familiar to children than those under 
A. In the presentation of these unfamiliar ideas, full and con- 
stant use should be made of the knowledge acquired in the 
earlier work. Its use as a basis, as a germ from which these 
larger ideas may grow, is imperative. 

Steps in presentation may be summed as follows:— 

(a) Attempt to give images of unknown forms. 1. By ap- 
peal to what the child knows—mountain from hill, river from 
brook, or brook from gutter. 2. By means of pictures. 3. By 
the use of stories, historical and fictitious. 4. By imaginary 
trips,—up the mountain, for example, noticing the difficulty 
of the journey, its means, time required, change in soil, preva- 
lence of forest, of rock, absence of houses, etc., etc. 

(b) Have children express the idea they have gained by 
use of the molding board, supplementing their representation 
by oral statements. Gain their expression also by means of 
blackboard and pencil drawings, by the interpretation of wood- 
cuts, etc. 

(c) Point out representation of the form in question upon 
the map. 

(d) Oral and written interpretation of maps. Make clear 
the size, distance, and general appearance. 

(e) Finally, associate each form taught with some actual 
example of it which they shall be able to point out on the map. 





(From a pamphlet prepared for the Board of Education, New Haven, 
Conn., by Miss E. E. Carlisle, supervisor. 
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Old Glory and the Number 13. 


By FANNIE CASSEDAY DUNCAN, 


For public school children there is only one holiday in all 
the dreary stretch of work from Christmas to vacation. This 
holiday is one which, while more and more loyally kept as the 
years roll around and American institutions become more and 
more dear to the American heart, came very near being denied 
altogether to our children, because of the reaction of the early 
fathers against monarchism. In 1793, the celebration of Wash- 
ington’s birthday became the subject of much adverse criticism 
among those who feared that there would be an attempt made 
to set up a monarchy, with Washington at the head of it. But, 
in 1800, after his death, Congress made a recommendation that 
Washington’s birthday be universally observed throughout the 
country, and so a nation’s gratitude has since then found vent 
in a joyous celebration of the day. 

It seems fitting, because of the perpetually recurring interest 
attaching to all matters fundamental to our country, that, on 
Washington’s birthday, when the children’s thoughts are nat- 
urally turned to patriotic subjects, and particularly to those 
pertaining to the beginnings of our government, that they 
should be told something of the origin of that visible emblem 
of our nation’s glory, our flag, which, as it waves above their 
schools and government buildings, is, to the children’s minds, 
the tangible expression of our nationality. 

Flags there had been, galore, before any effort was made to 
establish a standard for the whole nation. Every colony had 
its peculiar banner, and the army and navy of the United 
colonies displayed various flags, some colonial, some regimen- 
tal, and others for special occasions. The flag raised at Bun- 
ker Hill, for instance, was red. It meant defiance unto blood 
and was the colonist’s reply to the king. 

But the first legislative action, officially on record, for creat- 
ing a national flag for the United States was an Act of Con- 
gress, passed June 14, 1777. 

The first flag was made in June, 1777, by Mrs. Betsey Ross, 
who lived on Arch street in Philadelphia, and followed the 
business of upholstering. After the passage of the act, a com- 
mittee from Congress, which had among its members General 
Washington and Benjamin Franklin, visited Mrs. Ross and 
read her the words of the resolution, viz.: “ that the flag of the 
13 United States be 13 stripes, alternate red and white; that 
the union be 13 stars, white on a blue field, representing a 
new constellation.” The committee went into Mrs. Ross’s back 
parlor where General Washington made a pencil drawing of a 


flag having six-pointed stars; but Mrs. Ross took her scissors 
and cut a five-pointed star, saying that would be more sym- 
metrical and pleasing. The change was accepted, and five- 
pointed they are to this day. : 

The 13 stars and 13 stripes were unfurled for the first time at 
the battle of Brandywine, September 11, 1777. 

The first vessel to hoist the United States flag in a British 
port, after the treaty peace, was the good ship “ Bedford,” 
of Nantucket, in 1783. 

It has been said, in explanation of the colors of the flag, that 
red represented the courage of our nation; white, its sincerity 
and integrity of purpose; blue, its steadfastness and faith. 

In connection with a curious and very general superstition 
regarding the number 13—which number entered so largely 
into the make-up of that first flag—it will be interesting to ob- 
serve how often that number enters into association generally 
with happy events in United States history. Indeed, the 
United States seems to have been destined to defy the ill luck 
supposed to attach both to the number of 13 and to Friday. 
To illustrate :— 

The first flag of our country had 13 stars and 13 stripes. It 
represented a union of 13 states. It was ordained by a Con- 
gress representing 13 local governments. 

But long before a national flag was thought of, 13 had be- 
come a happily fateful figure in the history of our country, and 
has continued so. It was on July 13, 1582, that Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh’s vessels arrived off the coast of Carolina, took posses- 
sion of certain lands, and named them, in honor of the Virgin 
queen, Virginia. Of Virginia, it has been said that she is the 
“ mother of states and statesmen.” 

On May 13, 1607, an English colony landed on what is now 
James river and founded the first permanent English settle- 
ment in America. Here the first metal axe was swung to make 
the first real homes, and the little homestead was named James- 
town. It was in Virginia, and thus Virgihia became the cradle 
of our nation. 

It was on the 13th of June, 1619, that “ ninety young women, 
suitable for wives,” reached Jamestown and were offered for 
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sale to the young men of the colony, who greedily purchased 
them for one hundred pounds of tobacco each, the price after- 
ward going up to one hundred and fifty pounds. There will be 
a difference of opinion at the present time concerning the luck 
of the number 13 in this association, in spite of the fact that an 
old chronicler says: “ This transaction changed many an ad- 
venturer into a citizen.” It is, however, one of the 13s, the 
story of which will never be told, though it is possibly quite 
true that it was one of the greatest factors in our nation’s mak- 
ing. 

Many other “13” dates could be unearthed in early Ameri- 
can history if one cared to pursue the subject further. Certain- 
ly the mystic number did not fail the country after the settle- 
ment of its troubles with England; for it was on September 13, 
1781, that Congress recited, in a formal resolution, that a sufh- 
cient number of states had ratified the constitution, and direct- 
ed that the choice of electors should take place on the first 
Wednesday of January, 1789. And it was on the 13th of Octo- 
ber, 1792, that the corner stone of the White House, which was 
to be the home of the new president—his whose birthday we 
now celebrate—was laid. 

But, with one more illustration of the luck of the number 13 
in American history,—one that can scarcely be left out in such 
an article—we will leave the subject to the diligence and inter- 
est of the children of the public schools. 

The instance in question connects the American flag with 
the auspicious number. 

On September 13, 1814, the British began a bombardment of 
Fort McHenry, which was kept up through the seemingly in- 
terminable darkness of that night. The British forces during 
the raid upon Washington had captured and now held prisoner 
a beloved and useful physician of Baltimore, Dr. Beans; and 
Mr. Francis S. Key had been sent, under a flag of truce, with 
Mr. Skinner, of Baltimore, to try to arrange for the release 
of the American physician. In anticipation of the coming 
bombardment, these gentlemen were detained on one of the 
British vessels, where they stood close together, indignant, 
anxious and helpless, listening to the roar of the guns and 
vainly trying, through the black darkness, as the fire belched 
from the cannon, to see what was happening to the American 
troops, or if the grand old flag held its own through shot and 
shell. 

Francis Key, as night wore on, separated himself from his 
friends and, taking from his pocket an old letter, wrote on the 
blank sheet of it the words of that enduring example of the 
heroic verse, so dear to the heart of every patriotic American 
from that day to this:— 

“O, say, can you see by the dawn’s early light 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming; 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the clouds of 
the fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly streaming? 
And the rocket’s red glare, the bomb bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there; 
O, say, does the star-spangled banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave?” 

Happily, dawn revealed the flag still cheerily floating o’er a 
land of the free and a home of the brave; and still it floats, and 
has never yet been conquered. 


Loutsville, Ky. 
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Dr. Harris says what the teachers need most is the 
study of educational foundation principles. We wish 
we could say Amen. But experience has proved 
that a large number of teachers are unable to see the 
relations between fundamentals and the daily practice 
in the school-room. _ The trouble is mainly due to de- 
fective professional preparation. The work most need- 
ful at present would seem to be close pedagogical anal- 
ysis under intelligent leadership, of good models, of 
sound and artistic teaching, and of the best practice of 
successful schools: at the same time there should be 
carried on a thorough study of the general and eternal 
principles underlying all this. This THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL takes as a working basis, fully convinced 
that progress can be best advanced in this way. It was 
the plan the Great Teacher adopted in His wonderful 
parables. The concrete and abstract must both be stud- 
ied; one is fruitless without the other. 





The newspapers at present furnish an abundance of 
material for talks on current events, but it takes a very 
clear pedagogic judgment to select what is really fit to 
offer to the children, and the question as to how to pre- 
sent that requires still greater care. The Cuban insur- 
rection and the war in eastern Europe must not be- 
come opportunities for glorifications of war. Let the 
teachers remember that America as a nation has always 
stood against war. The idea of international arbitra- 
tion was born and nursed on this soil. This is an op- 
portune time to draw lessons from President Cleveland’s 
message of peace to Congress. Instead of multiplying 
celebrations of battles let the schools agree upon an an- 
nual “‘ Peace Day.” 





The Question of the Three R's:— 





Special attention is called to the course of study for 
elementary schools now appearing in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. This feature has been highly commended 
by many superintendents and others who recognize the 
importance of the work, ‘The course embodies the best 
that has been proposed concerning this problem up to 
date. Criticisms will be thankfully received. 





The Pittsburg, Pa.,principals,at their February meeting, 
considered the matter of dropping from the course in 
arithmetic a number of subjects, including exchange, 
compound proportion, bonds, progressions, scales.of no- 
tation,etc. The prevailing opinion was that this should 
be done, that unpractical problems be eliminated, that 
the work, in denominate numbers especially, be simpli- 
fied, and that greater speed and accuracy in the funda- 
mental operations be required. Principals Logan, Ken- 
nedy, Ellwood, Kratz, and McLean were appointed a 
committee tc revise the arithmetical requirements of 
the course of study. This is a sensible undertaking. 
There is too much time wasted in arithmetical non- 
sense. A radical revision of the course of study is 
needed. The example of the Pittsburg principals is 
worth following in other cities. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


FLORIDA HOTELS, 


One of the unique features of the state of Florida is its vast 
hotels; no other state has them in such magnificence. Once 
Florida was sought by the victims of consumption, and the 
story of their sufferings here is truly heartrending. It was 
hard to get into the state in those days. Jacksonville was 
reached by a circuitous railroad route from Savannah, then a 
point in the interior was made by the steamboat plying on the 
St. John’s river; comforts were lacking; fires were not thought 
essential; the cooking was by the negroes, and only to be 
borne by an indifferent palate; walking in fields was then, as 
now, impossible; the few roads were beds of sand. Now, few 
consumptives are sent here; in ten winters I can hardly recall 
having seen more than one each season. The people who 
come here are like those that visit the Catskills and the White 
mountains during summer; they come for rest and to get away 
from the rigor of the Northern winters. 

This serious change in the character of the visitors that seek 
Florida has made a profound change in the buildings in which 
they are to live. In the place of the poor boarding houses, im- 
mense hostelries and family hotels have sprung up. Middle 
Florida was once the only known part; now attention is cen- 
tered on the coasts. First, Mr. H. M. Flagler, a wealthy 
Standard Oil magnate, having visited St. Augustine for several 
winters, became so delighted with it that he copied a Spanish 
palace and made it into a hotel. The Ponce de Leon hotel has 
a world-wide fame. He also built two other hotels in St. Au- 
gustine; then finding the railroad to Jacksonville needed im- 
proving, bought that, extended it to Ormond, built a hotel 
there, extended it to Lake Worth, built a hotel there, extended 
it to Miami (the lowest habitable point on the east coast), 
built a hotel there; from this last place he ran steamers to 
Nassau and to Key West, each about twelve hours distant; in 
the latter place he has a hotel. In all, Mr. Flagler has built 
about 375 miles of railroad and seven great hotels. 

While he has been at work on the east coast of the state Mr. 
H. B. Plant, a wealthy railroad express magnate, has been de- 
veloping the west coast. His railroads begin at Charleston and 
extend into Georgia and Florida; from Charleston to Tampa is 
536 miles; from Tampa to Punta Gorda is 88 miles—this is the 
lowest point reached by railroad on the west coast. Besides, 
he controls many branch lines. The Plant System is truly gi- 
gantic. Owning many long lines of railroads in Florida, it be- 
came absolutely necessary to have hotels, for people at the 
North had heard of the things that were called such, and would 
not venture in them. He began by building a hotel here 
which, with its furnishings, must have cost a million of dollars. 
I think I have given a picture and description of this hotel in 
other letters. One cannot but feel that real courage is required 
to spend so large a sum of money in this manner. This is 
but one. Another large hotel is located eighty-eight miles fur- 
ther down the coast at Punta Gorda; another beautiful one 
just been built at Belleair on Clearwater harbor. There are four 
others: at Winter Park, at Ocala, at Kissimmee, and at Port 
Tampa—six in all. 

Mr. Plant has a fine sea steamer to connect Tampa with Key 
West, Havana, and Nassau, so that the west coast has had 
money liberally spent on it to make visiting it not only possi- 
ble but most agreeable. Two Croesuses have thus spent proba- 
ably ten millions on Florida in railroads and hotels. Elegant 
trains of cars now begin to run to this land of sunshine in De- 
cember and for three or four months a dozen hotel palaces are 
open to receive visitors. The expenditure of this money has 
brought in its train much commercial activity; houses have 
been built, orange groves planted where pine forests stood, and 
so Plant and Flagler have been and are large benefactors of this 
country, though each would stoutly affirm that he was aiming 
at producing business results solely. It is another example of 


what has been seen since the world began—capital expended 
in order to increase that capital. The main purpose is attained, 
generally the supplying of some need of mankind; and a dozen 
subsidiary purposes are also concerned, and often outstrip the 
others. 


Flagler had capital, built a railroad, has to employ en- 
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gineers, conductors, etc.; these build houses, raise families, 
support schools, churches, ete. 

One is tempted to speak his mind against the croaking upon 
capital that became a fad in so many parts of the country dur- 
ing the past summer. Here is the case of two men who had 
millions; around them were a set who wanted them to heap 
the millions into a wagon and throw the gold right and left— 
provided they were there to get it. Plant and Flagler were not 
so foolish; they built railroads and hotels, and long after these 
men are crumbled to dust the result of the use of their capital 
will be felt. The croaker against capital is simply an envious 
man. A curious case occurred in New York last summer. A 
German, earning ten dollars a week, having a glib tongue, spent 
much time in railing at capitalists; he would have laws making 
them distribute their wealth. Unexpectedly he became heir to 
a very large estate. Instead of scattering his money, he invest- 
ed it in securities that paid big interest, bought a carriage, 
hired servants, and proceeded to act as_ capitalists in general 
do, to the intense disgust of his former colleagues. 

Along with the great hotels alluded to, there sprang up a 
large number of other hotels, some small and some large; also 
a large number of boarding houses of a very different kind 
from those that once existed. A traveler, whose purse forbids 
his patronizing the Plant and Flagler palaces, can find small 
hotels of a fair quality at a moderate price. There are in Flor- 
ida, as in most parts of the country, what are termed “ family 
hotels;” they are, in reality, boarding houses, so large that a 
few rooms are to be obtained by transients. One who is to 
spend a month in a town will find it pleasanter to live in such 
hotels than in the larger ones, to say nothing about the less 
expense. Here in Tampa ‘Dr. Stafford and Miss Carruthers 
have rooms for Northern visitors; but it is best to address 
them beforehand, for their plan is to accept but few; a letter 
of recommendation is also desirable. In Jacksonville, Mrs. 
Hungerford, 804 Laura street, has good rooms to be attained 
at very reasonable rates. 

I have had ten years’ experience among the hotels and board- 
ing house of Florida, and do not wish it to be inferred that I 
have not experienced the keen discomforts they can offer the 
visitor. I could a tale unfold, but I will not. What is termed 
“ Southern cooking” is a general name for things you don’t 
like, and which you only eat because you can get nothing else. 
It is a term that covers the concoctions the negro serves up; 
for nearly everything is cooked by him or her. Here is a field 
for some future Mrs. Rorer. Let some one start cooking 
schools in Florida and teach the art of making good bread, 
biscuits, coffee, etc.; teach how to fry ham and keep it tender, 
and not cohvert it into sole leather. I fear I shall unfold the 
tale after all; the reader will see I have a burdened mind. 

The building of the large hotels alluded to has wrought a 
change on the small hotels and boarding houses that inures to 
the benefit of every traveler. Tén years ago the vegetables, 
chickens, eggs, etc., were brought down in cans from the 
North; now early vegetables, strawberries, etc., are produced 
in the state. Arriving here Jan. 21, strawberries were found on 
the table from southern Florida, of course. A. M. K. 





Bill Johnson on Religion. 


I hain’t no stickler, fellers, 

On sich ez sects an’ creeds, 

But judges folks accordin’ 
To the natur’ ov thur deeds. 


The man what’s got religion 
Dead solid in his heart 
Will allus face the music 
An’ do a hero’s part. 


Hit makes him give back money 
Found layin’ in the road; 

Hit makes him help a feller 
To lug along his load. 


Hit makes him strong an’ happy 
Under enny sort ov loss; 

Hit makes him state pertick’lers 
When tradin’ off a hoss. 


Hit makes him hol’ his temper 
When wife or chillun frets; 
Hit makes him save his money 

An’ pay his honest debts. 


No matter what arises, 
He’ll do the best he can; 
In every deal you'll find him 
A straight, square man. 
— Atlanta Constitution. 
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Notes of General Interest. 


The legislative committee on education, of Hartford, Conn, 
has decided to report in favor of granting a pension of $1,200 
per year to Dr. Henry Barnard, the veteran educator of this 
city, who is now 87 years old. 


A number of bills are before the legislature, which if passed 
will tend to destroy the standards for the conferring of degrees 
fixed by the regents of the University of the State of New York, 
This may be done either by admitting individuals to professional 
examinations without preliminary education, or by the incorpora- 
tion of proprietary schools with the power to confer degrees on 
lower requirements than those demanded by the regents and the 
leading educational institutions. 


Dr. F. W. Eastlake, who has had over 12,000 Japanese stu- 
dents under his tuition, sounds a note of warning in The Far 
East against overpressure of study, largely due to the difficulty 
of acquiring the art of reading and writing the Japanese char- 
acters. “ The students of to-day,” he says, “are less able to 
withstand disease, feebler, more short-sighted, than were even 
their immediate predecessors.” 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—At the last meeting of the Civic club, 
Mrs, Alice Freeman Palmer spoke on “ The Relation of Higher 
Education to Public Education.” She referred to the growing 
recognition of the fact that the same purpose runs from kinder- 
garten to college, the proper training of human beings. 

Mrs, Palmer dwelt upon what she called the great difficulty in 
the situation, how to induce young men and women who have 
received college educations, to take places in the lower schools, 
where their work 1s so much needed. The fault lies chiefly in 
our social condition, Mrs. Palmer thought. ‘‘ When the vocation 
of public school teacher is held in greater honor, when teachers 
are better paid, when their lives have greater possibilities for 
growth and true living, the trouble will be largely settled, and 
= - between college and primary school tightened to the bene- 

t of each,” 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The anniversary of the birth of Fred- 
erick Douglass was observed in nearly all the colored schools of 
this city. Exercises were also held in the assembly hall of the 
colored high school. 


PRINCETON, N. ao four hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Philip Melanchthon was observed by the theological 
seminary, February 16, Addresses were given by Prof. Wm. 
Henry Green, D.D. LL.D., and Prof. John De Witt, D.D. 
— by Melanchthon and Luther were sung by the stu- 
ents. 


It is expected that the new chemical laboratory of the Medi- 
cal college of Western Reserve university will be ready for oc- 
cupancy at the opening of the next college year. The present 
laboratory is large, but with the development of experimental 
instruction, a building devoted to chemistry has become neces- 
sary. 


WASHINGTON, D. C, —By special appointment the students and 
teachers of the Froebel normal institute were received by Mrs. 
Cleveland at the executive mansion Feb. 10, Miss Susan Pless- 
ner Pollock, the principal of institute, introduced her pupils. The 
east room, the state dining-room, and the conservatory, were 
open to the visitors. 


University Courses for Teachers. 


Western Reserve university will next year offer certain spe- 
cial courses to teachers, and to those who are preparing to be- 
come teachers. They will consist largely of courses in psy- 
chology, biology, ethics, the principles and history of educa- 
tion, nervous diseases in children, the diseases of the eye, other 
diseases incident to the school-room, and in gymnastic work 
and practice. Association with the public and private schools 
of Cleveland will afford ample opportunities for school obser- 
vation and for practice. The great facilities of the university 
in its under-graduate colleges, in its medical and law schools, 
afford the richest opportunity for giving the best training to 
who are now teachers, or who wish to become teachers. This 
movements represents one of the most tmportant enlargements 
that Western Reserve university has made in recent years. 
Those who desire full information respecting these courses are 
invited to correspond with President Thwing. 


Amending the Compulsory Law. 


Educators of Pittsburg, Allegheny, and surrounding terri- 
tory have held several meetings for the purpose of coming to an 
agreement concerning necessary amendments to the compulsory 
school law passed last session, and are united in urging that 8 to 
16 be substituted for “8 to +m and that 80° 4 the term be 
compulsory instead of ‘16 weeks.” John Morrow, superintend- 
ent of Allegheny city, Samuel Hamilton, superintendent of Alle- 
gheny county, and J. K. Ellwood, of Pittsburg, are a committee 
to visit Harrisburg and to look after the interests of the various 
amendments, 
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Department of Superintendence. 
INDIANAPOLIS MEETING, FEBRUARY 16, 17, AND 18, 


Nothing was wanting to make the Indianapolis meeting a 
success, and a SUCCESS it was. Never before in the history 
of the department of education was the attendance so large and 
representative. The hotel accommodations were all that could 
be desired, and even the most fastidious found nothing to 
grumble about. The superintendent and teachers of the city 
schools, the Commercial club, and the daily papers of Indian- 
apolis did everything in their power to make the stay of the 
yisitors a pleasant one. The weather was delightful. The pro- 
gram, prepared by President C. B. Gilbert, was an excellent 
one in every respect; thread-bare, dry-as-dust, shrouded-in- 
mystery, and all the other genera of barren topics were for 
once rigidly excluded; every subject was timely, fruitful, and of 
direct interest to progressive school superintendents; the speak- 
ers—many of them making their first bow to a national educa- 
tional body—were chosen with great care, and everybody felt 
that,in almost every instance,the person had been selected who 
was best qualified to treat the particular question under dis- 
cussion. How thoroughly the educators in attendance appre- 
ciated the program may be judged from the fact that at every 
session the large assembly room in Plymouth church was 
crowded to the doors. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF CHILD STUDY TO PRACTICAL TEACHING. 


A few of the Round Tables were exceedingly profitable. The 
one on child study attracted so large an attendance that it was 
impossible to conduct it on anything like a conference basis. 
Professor M. V. O’Shea evidently had anticipated this, and 
had made arrangements for a general meeting. The result was 
that the audience was treated to formal addresses on a number 
of selected topics. However, the program was altogether too 
rich and too long for practical purposes, and, as might have 
been expected, the enthusiasm with which it began cooled off 
long before the last speaker said his piece, in spite of the skil- 
ful organization and management of the meeting. The printed 
program (published in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of Feb- 
ruary 6) gave four principal topics with thirteen sub-divisions, 
and named twenty-three speakers. The meeting lasted almost 
four hours. Still, taken all in all, it was a splendid success, 
and did much good in emphasizing the practical value teachers 
may derive from child study. A report of the discussions will 


be found in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for March 13. 
THE THREE R’S, 


Dr. Rice’s “ round-table ” on the three R’s drew a still larger 
crowd than the child study meeting. Unlike Professor O’Shea 
Dr. Rice was not prepared for the occasion. He had expected 
to gather a few earnest workers around himself to ex- 
change ideas concerning standards in readin’, ritin’, ’rith- 
metick (and spelling.) Instead of that, he found a mass 
meeting awaiting him with the expectation of hearing him re- 
veal the results of his investigations of the teaching of the three 
R’s, in the publicschools of thiscountry. The meeting room as- 
signed to him was too small to hold one-tenth of the people 
who had come to listen to him, and even the auditorium of 
Plymouth church, which was given over to his “ round-table,” 
could not hold all. Dr. E. E. White, thinking, possibly, that 
some had made a mistake, called attention to the fact that 
the round-table on “summer schools and the arrangement of 
the school year” would meet in the library room, and that this 
was the “ round-table ” on the three R’s, was told by some wit- 
ty superintendent that everybody knew it, and that there was 
only one R “ in ic,” and that was Dr. Rice. 

The “R” meeting was a failure—as a meeting. Dr. Rice 
opened it with a brief speech, outlining some of the problems 
involved in the subject selected for discussion, and then pro- 
pounded a few questions to concentrate attention upon these 
problems. Somehow, the discussion would not get under 
way, though a number of prominent educational workers ven- 
tured to offer opinions. A fuller account of this meeting will 
be given next week. 

Whatever criticisms might be made, one thing seems to have 
been fully established by Dr. Rice’s “ round-table,” and that is 
that after all the teaching and writing on teaching in the past 
five centuries, the question of the three R’s is still an open one, 
and concerning which mighty few people have any clear no- 
tions. 


STANDARD OF PROFESSIONAL REQUIREMENTS, 


The round-table on “national teachers’ certificates,” con- 
ducted by Ossian H. Lang, of New York city, resulted in the 
adoption of a resolution to instfuct the chairman to secure from 
the department of superintendence an indorsement of the fol- 
lowing propositions: 


1. Appointment of a committee to draft a report setting 
forth clearly and in detail what should be considered the mini- 
mum standard of professional qualifications to be required of 
candidates for state certificates. 

2. This committee to consist of sixteen members: The U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, the present president of the N. E. 
A., the present president of the Department of Superin- 
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PROFESSOR W’. L. TOMLINS, Chicago. 


tendence, four state superintendents, three state normal 
school principals, two principals of local training schools, two 
presidents of boards of education, and two others. 


The following topics were discussed by the round table: 


1. National teachers’ certificates mav or may not be recog- 
nized by political authorities, but a universal recognition of 
this kind should be the end of our efforts. 

2. A national teachers’ certificate would be merely a diplo- 
ma testifying that the holder possesses all the qualifications re- 
quired by law of teachers in the state or states having the high- 
est professional standard or standards. 

3. Interstate recognition of state certificates cannot be com- 
pelled by law. It will always remain a courtesy shown by the 
authorities of one state to those of another. What ought to be 
secured is the passage of laws by the several legislative bodies’ 
empowering either the state board of examiners or the state’ 
superintendent to endorse state teachers’ certificates issued by) 
other states. 

4. Practical recognition of state certificates by every school 
community in the state can be, and ought to be, compelled by 
a. Sa then, would be the first definite result to be se- 
cured. ' 

5. Before this recognition can be secured the state certificate 
must carry with it convincing proof that the holder possesses 
the highest professional qualifications required of teachers in 
any part of the state. 

6. In order to come to an understanding as to what demands 
may be reasonably made upon applicants for state certificates 
a clearly defined standard of professional qualification would 
have to be agreed upon. 


The following propositions were made to get the move- 
ment under way: 


That the Department of Superintendence appoint a commit- 
tee to draft a report, setting forth what should be considered 
minimum requirements for a professional certificate. 

After this report has been fully discussed and adopted by the 
Department of Superintendence, its indorsement by the N. E. 
A., the various state teachers’ associations, and the 
school authorities in the several states should be secured. 

The next step would be the incorporation of its main provis- 
ions in the school laws of every state in the Union. 

The state normal schools should then arrange their courses 
of study in accordance with these provisions and be made the 
only institutions qualified to issue teachers’ certificates to their 
graduates. 

All who are not graduates of these schools should be exam- 
ined by a state board of examiners made up principally of rep- 
resentatives of the state normal schools and a certificate issued 
to them. 

Every certificate of this kind should be valid for at least 
three years. 

After the possessor of this certificate has taught three years 
and fully demonstrated his or her fitness for school work, a 
life certificate ought to be issued to him or her upon an appli- 
cation to the state superintendent endorsed by the state exam- 
iners and the superintendent under whom he or she has taught. 

The holders of life certificates should then be required to 
register their names in the counties in which they are em- 
ployed, and appointments and promotions may then be made 
from these lists without any further examinations, upon the 
recommendation of the local superintendent to the board of 
education. ; 

As soon as all states have come to an agreement as to the re- 
quirements for a professional life diploma, the United States 
commissioner should be empowered to endorse the life diplo- 
ma, and by his signature give it a national character. 

The various difficulties involved in the propositions offiered 
by Mr. Lang, were discussed by the following: 
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State Supt. J. Q. Emory, of Wisconsin; State Supt. N. C. 
Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania; State Supt. W. W. Stetson, of 
Maine; Supt. E. A. Jones, of Massillon, Ohio; State Supt. D. 
M. Geeting, of Indian; Dr. Ida C. Bender, supervisor of pri- 
mary schools, Buffalo, N. Y.; State Supt. Chas. R. Skinner, 
of New York; Dr. W. N. Hailmann, supervisor of Indian edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C.; Hon. John McDonald, editor 
Western School Journal; State Supt. John Kirk, of Missouri; 
Supt. C. J. Pearse, of Omaha, Neb., and others. 





“Music and Education.” 


One of the most enjoyable features of the program was the 
evening address on “ Music and Education,” by Professor W. 
L. Tomlins, who has been for twenty-five years the director of 
the famous Apollo club,and was the choral director of the Col- 
umbian Exposition. Mr. Tomlins proved himself a man of 
strong magnetic personality, and his address was powerfully 
inspirational. He spoke in part as follows: 


“ How universal is the influence of music among all peoples 
in every condition of life—the infant’s lullaby, the songs of 
children, the lover’s ‘song, the anthem, the battle hymn, the 
dirge. From the cradle to the grave everywhere is music. 
Ruskin says truly that music will not voice what is unwhole- 
some or vulgar. A maiden may mourn in song the loss of 
her lover, but a miser may not voice in music the loss of his 
gold, for music will not lend itself to the expression of a miser- 
ly passion. Theinfluence of music uponus does not depend upon 
our understanding of it—rather it understands us, as the larger 
may encompass the smaller, as a mother understands her child. 
In our joys it sympathizes with us, consoles us in our sorrow. 

“The power of music is as amazing as its universality. I 
have stood in the busiest thoroughfare of a busy city on a 
workday afternoon, when every one jostled his fellow in the 
mad rush of self-seeking; the strains of an aproaching military 
band is heard in the distance, and, instantly, every one bright- 
ens, the steps become buoyant and the workday is transformed 
into a holiday. Yet this is accomplished by a simple brass 
band. The power of song is very much greater. It is said 
of John B. Gough, the great temperance orator, that he invar- 
iably began his powerful addresses with a number of anec- 
dotes. It were but a superficial judgment to explain these as 
merely to interest or entertain his audience—to bring them, 
as it were, into good humor. Mr. Gough’s method had deeper 
meaning than that. His stories touched, in turn, all sides of 
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his hearers; one appealed to sympathy, another aroused indig- 
nation. By stories heroic, pathetic, tragic, humorous, he 
touched upon these many-sided natures, and, having gone the 
whole gamut of the emotions, worked them to a white heat— 
moldable; he struck home with his argument and _ struck 
twelve. And yet, what this Gough did in forty minutes or an 
hour, Mme. Patti, with a verse—nay, with a line only, of 
‘Home, Sweet Home ’—would do, and do even more effectual- 
ly, in but a few seconds. The same is true of Christine Nils- 
son, in ‘Suwanee River,’ and so with songs and singers, 
though, perhaps, in lesser degree.” 


THE EDUCATIONAL POWER OF SONG. 


After analyzing and explaining the power of music, Profes- 
sor Tomlins considered the great difference which exists be- 
tween music, which is an epitome of the harmony of the uni- 
verse, and mere music notation, which is of comparatively re- 
cent invention: 

“What is this song power possessed by these singers, evi- 
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denced not in vocal pyrotechnics, but in simple ballad? Is it the 
birthright of the few, or our common heritage, latent powers 
not rightly understood? Is it a power that may be used in ed. 
ucation? Certainly it is somthing which exists apart from 
music notation and text-books. I know many who have thor. 
oughly informed themselves in these, who can answer 
correctly as to flats, sharps, cleffs, keys, notes, intervals, ete, 
but who are not musicians. And many there are who have 
practiced diligently in vocal work, who sing with range, power, 
fluency, agility, and all outward forms of expression; to them 
song power has not come—to whom, alas! it may not now eas- 
ily come, for ‘ the letter killeth.’ 

“ Song is the vocal utterance of the self, the inner, real self— 
complete, individual, unique. Standing before you, if in man- 
hood but measurably complete, my individuality is established, 
I am myself, unique. God has not duplicated me anywhere. 
This is my glory; it is also my responsibility. The utterance 
of this self is song. It is vital, flaming, giving life to others, 
Mr. Ingersoll is reported to have said that if he were infinite 
in power, health, not disease, should be-catching. That it is not 
is perhaps due to the fact that we are abnormal. For a mo- 
ment of Patti’s singing her audience, were really themselves 
—normal. Her vital song-voice kindled a fire in each till all 
were aflame.” 

In conclusion, the lecturer showed that manhood and univer- 
sal music parallel each other. 


“The High School the College of the People.” 


This was the subject of an evening address by Professor Ed- 
mund J. James, of the University of Chicago. He said in 
part: 

“ The most important question in the field of higher educa- 
tion in the United States to-day is the relation of high school, 
college, and university. The colleges disregarded the growth 
of the high school for a long time, then they opposed it, now 
they are trying to make it subject to their own purposes. 
It has, however, already passed in its development the stage 
when it can be merely the preparatory school for admission to 
college. This is certainly true if the college is to remain what 
it is in theory—a school for merely liberal, disciplinary training, 
leading to university work in the true sense. It is unreasona- 
ble to expect young men to spend four years in the high school 
and then four years in the college, making eight years in all, 
as a mere preparation for professional study, especially when 
this eight years’ curriculum is not entered upon until the boy 
is fourteen or fifteen years of age. This means that the future 
lawyer, physician, clergyman, and teacher shall take a course of 
study extending over twenty or twenty-one years of continuous 
study from his sixth year, in order to begin to learn his business 
practically. This scheme is unreasonable . It has broken down 
completely, and rightly so. It is not justified either theoreti- 
cally or practically, either on grounds of pedagogy or econ- 
omy. How it works in practice may be seen from the fact that 
only a very small per cent. of the members of the so-called 
learned professions ever enter the college at all, while one class 
—theteachers utilizing the college—do not go to the university, 
much to the injury of our educational interests. 


RELATION OF HIGH SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY. 


“The method of solution is for the high school to expand 
its work so as to cover the field of secondary education, and 
thus prepare for the university instead of for the college. The 
content of the first two years’ work in college should be 
pushed down into the high school, thus permitting the college, 
where feasible, to expand into the university. 

“ Such a plan will allow the development of the university 
as a special school for persons who have an adequate degree 
of preliminary education. It will allow the high school a per- 
fectly distinct sphere—that of secondary education. It will, 
moreover, make possible a much-needed advance in high 
school standards of work along these lines where it serves as 
the only higher school open to the general public. 

“ There are many signs of such development. Our best high 
schools now “offer sufficient work in this connection to enable 
the student to take advanced standing in some of our best col- 
leges. As the equipment is made more nearly what it should 
be for work in science, language, and mathematics, this pos- 
sibility will be widely expanded. 

“ Popular education will gain by an advance in the standard 
of high school training, and the true university will be made 
possible as a normal institution of our national life, which it is 
not at present. All our universities are still largely colleges, 
and most of the institutions of that name are nothing but col- 
leges.” 





¢ 





Note. 


Full reports of all the addresses, discussions, round-tables, 
etc., cannot be given in the present number. Arrangements 
have been made to have some of these reports carefully revised 
by the persons most directly concerned, in order to render 
them as complete and reliable as possible. The discussion of 
the principal problems of school supervision will be given in 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL next week. The remaining re- 
ports will all be found in the issue of March 13 
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The Educational Outlook in Kansas City. 


Our public schools have been said to be each an absolute 
monarchy where the principal is czar, and the superintendent 
of schools, possibly, his minister of foreign affairs. However, 
there is nothing czarinian, unless it lies in the fact of oneness 
jn supervision and responsibility, the principal exercising the 
functions of worker and of watcher. Ii would be nearer the 
truth to say that the schools represeft an educational union 
with a strong centralized gevernment. 

More teachers are now employed than in any previous year 
of the school’s history, and the spirit of competition runs high; 
—competition in standards of legitimate school work. 

A few lines of effort are being pursued under new condi- 
tions. The music is under the direction of a supervisor, ap- 
pointed this year, who, at this time, is getting up steam suffi- 
cient to move it along. The system in drawing was also 
adopted this year. Vertical writing has been used in some of 
the schools four years, and where taught, has reached a pleas- 
ing degree of perfection. In three schools, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, and Woodland, Ward’s Rational Method of Reading, is 
used in the primary grade, with signal success. Three schools, 
the Adams, Emerson, and Whittier, have flourishing kinder- 
gartens, which is a new departure for Kansas City. 

Arithmetic we always have with us, but this year even past 
summits have been o’ertopped by the issuance in pamphlet 
form of the “‘ Methods in Number for Primary Grades Used in 
the Humboldt and the Morse Schools,” as addendum to the 
course of study. The inference is, that they are so similar in 
results that the superintendent is willing that teachers may 
teach both, or so unlike in method, that teachers are allowed 
their choice. Both methods are thought work throughout, 
and reflect unmeasured credit on their authors, Mr. Longan 
and Mr. Bigeley. 

Written language is receiving special attention. The Whit- 
tier school has made this a special line of activity for the past 
five years. The aim, aside from perfection on the mechanical 
side, being to develop, through literature, on common, every- 
day subjects, the perception of beauty in nature and morals. 
The aim is the same in all the schools, the school mentioned 
merely reaching the result by a somewhat different method, 
which is only original in its adaptation and the manner of its 
execution. 

There is a reason for the enthusiasm of the Kansas City 
teachers. It is their direct contact with Superintendent Green- 
wood. Many years ago he established the teachers’ monthly 
institute. At these meetings he addresses the teachers. This 
year he has given, or is to give, talks on the following subjects: 
Kinds of Teachers and Teaching; Methods and Laws of 
Teaching; How Shall the Child Study? How Shall the Reci- 
tation be Conducted? The Teacher, Recitation, School-room, 
Government, and Play-ground; School Management; How to 
Succeed in Teaching; Some Tests in Teaching. Besides the 
institute, the principals have special meetings: one, a con- 
ference, which is of an unceremonious round table character; 
the other, a formal morning assembly, where much dignity pre- 
vails, at which time weighty pedagogical questions are pre- 
sented and discussed. The subjects that have already been 
presented, are: The Science of Education, G. N. Gresham; 
The Present Status of Pedagogy, C. W. Thompson; The Rela- 
tion of School Instruction to the Aim of Education, L. J. 
Hancock; The Advantages of Studying Foreign Systems of 
Education, Irene Gilbert; The Social, Political, and Religious 
Influences that have Shaped Our Educational System, W. C. 
Ridgeway. The subjects to follow are equally interesting. 
The superintendent presides at these meetings and assigns the 
subjects. 

Then there is the regular teachers’ meeting, held in each 
school, presided over by the principal, at which topics con- 
nected with the immediate interests of the school are discussed. 
This is the opportunity to criticise the latest magazine articles 
of educational interest; to dip into Garlick’s methods; and to 
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find, perhaps, our latest “ original’ method, not the unique 
thing we heralded and fondly dreamed, but mentioned in the 
early pages of the History of Pedagogy. 4 

And last and best of all, there is the Greenwood club. It 
has shed its radiance over sixteen winters, but “ custom cannot 
stale its infinite variety.” No subject is so heavy, and none 
so light that some member of the club cannot edify, instruct, or 
amuse. We have studied Hallam, Draper, Saintsbury, Fiske, 
Welsh, Spencer, Adam Smith, Ely, Gostwick, and Shakespeare. 
We have unraveled Kant, and explained Hegel, and the end 
is not yet. No rut can form in the minds and lives of mem- 
bers of this club, and on its founder, Superintendent Green- 
wood, who is its animating spirit, the teachers of Kansas City 
pronounce perpetual benedictions. . 

Kansas City, Mo, _. Mrs, HEERMANS. 
C.. aan — as 

Dr. Poland Explains’ His Resignation. 


I desire to thank you for your kindly notice in the last issue 
of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. You do me, however, an in- 
justice by making it appear that there were possibly other rea- 
sons for my resignation than a desire for rest and a change. 

I cannot state too emphatically that there were no annoyances 
of any kind whatsoever to which I was subjected as assistant 
superintendent that had anything to do with my resignation. 
My relations with the board of education, city superintendent, 
board of superintendents, principals, and teachers of New York 
city could not possibly have been more agreeable than they 
were. 

The duties of the position of assistant superintendent ever 
since the new school law went into effect were necessarily quite 
onerous. To that, however, no one could object. These duties 
will become easier in the near future. No, so far from being 
anxious to sever my connection with the New York schools by 
reason of annoyances, I resigned with profound regret. I am 
convinced, however, that a year of rest and travel will be of 
great and lasting benefit to me. Let me say further that you 
do an injustice to the gentleman whom you mention as having 
made the remark that the board of superintendents were mere- 
ly clerks to the board of education. 

It is not only the fact that the board of superintendents have 
never been treated as clerks, but no member of the board of 
education, I am sure, has ever made any such statement. The 
relations of the board of education to the board of superintend- 
ents bid fair in the future, as in the past, to be altogether pleas- 
ant and satisfactory. 

With great respect for THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and the 
highest esteem for its editor, ADDISON B. POLAND. 

Millbury, Mass. 





New York State Normal College. 


The Normal school at Albany, which was founded in 1844, 
was changed by act of legislature into the State Normal College 
in March, 1890. In applying for a charter, creating and giving 
powers to the college, it was the intention of the president, 
William J. Milne,, and of the trustees to establish a strictly 
professional institution, where only the theory and the art of 
teaching should be presented. Naturally, such a complete re- 
volution could not be accomplished uniil all the pupils of the 
old Normal school had finished the course commenced by them, 
them, and had been graduated. With the opening ofthe Septem- 
ber term in 1892, however, the college began its work on purely 
pedagogical lines. The number of pupils in the Normal school 
had been large, and the grade of scholarship was no higher 
than could fairly be expected from a school of its class. As 
soon as the college began its professional work, the number of 
students fell greatly, because the standard of scholarship was 
immediately raised, and no one unable to pass the final exam- 
inations in the best high schools could fulfil the requirements. 
This was to be expected. The college and the old Normal 
school were established for entirely different purposes, and oc- 
cupied totally different spheres of activity. Yet, if the num- 
bers fell off when the grade of scholarship was first raised, it 
was just as certain that, as soon as the value of the pedagogical) 
work of the college was seen, the attendance would rapidly 
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increase, and a still higher standard of scholarship would be 
demanded by the public. 

The college has passed the experimental stage; its promises 
have been tested; its value has been proved. Consequently, 
the number of students has steadily increased, the standard of 
scholarship has been constantly raised, and the problem in a 
very few years will be how to provide accommodation for the 
students in the present building. The class entering last Sep- 
tember was 184. 

As an indication of the spirit of the college, it should be 
pointed out that, beginning with the spring term, 1897, all stu- 
dents having an A. B. degree will be placed in special classes, 
where they can do the required work in a shorter time than 
those who have not had the advantages of academic training. 
They will also be enabled to get a broader and more compre- 
hensive view of the science of pedagogy than was possible 
when they were in classes with students who had not taken a 
course in any college or university. 

It is interesting to note that since 1892 graduates of twenty- 
seven colleges or universities have come to the Normal col- 
lege for pedagogical instruction and practice. 

Time is needed to accustom people to a change of name, as 
well as of character, in any educational institution, and even 
now the college is sometimes spoken of as the Normal school. 
The old school had been in existence so long, and had done 
such necessary work, that this confusion of names is not sur- 
prising, but every one who knows the design of the two insti- 
tutions knows perfectly well that there is no likeness between 
them. They represent entirely different aims and meet dis- 
similar needs in the state. The old school, like the existing 
normal schools, was founded to teach subject matter and pu- 
pils were required to prepare and recite lessons which they had 
learned. The Normal college has nothing to do with work of 
that kind. No subject matter whatever is taught. The profes- 
sors are occupied solely with the presentation of the theory 
and the art of teaching to students who have already mastereda 
given subject and wish to learn how, in accordance with the 
most approved pedagogical principles, that subject shall be 
taught to pupils from the lowest grades to the highest classes 
in the secondary schools. L. W. R. 


Notes on Class Discipline. 


There are still many teachers, who, in spite of all that has 
been written on the subject, endeavor to acquire their power 
of controlling their classes by severity alone. They imagine 
that if they are not severe the pupils will take advantage of 
their indulgence or kindness. This is a great mistake. Pupils 
who are nobly treated will generally respond nobly, and the 
true way of securing order, attention, and good government 
among young people is by gaining their good will. 

Let me illustrate, by an actual occurrence, how I believe a 
refractory or ill-mannered boy should be treated: Johnnie, a 
boy of twelve years, was guilty of some act deserving repri- 
mand and punishment. The teacher, instead of punishing him 
on the spot, said quietly to the class: ‘“ Now, boys, do you 
think that Johnnie’s conduct is fair toward me, or proper 
toward the class? Do you think that such conduct, from a boy 
whom I am doing my best to train and elevate, is fair or 
proper?” The boys unanimously responded, “ No, sir!’ and 
their resentment was turned toward the culprit, who now felt 
that he had done a mean thing and placed himself in an awk- 
ward position. Then the teacher, turning toward the culprit, 
said quietly to him: “ Very well, Johnnie, I shall have some- 
thing to say to you about this matter after school;” and all 
went well the rest of the day. 

Now Johnnie felt ill at ease during the whole day, knowing 
that he had done wrong, and that he had lost the good opin- 


ion of his classmates as well as that of his teacher; and he 
anxiously awaited what was to come. He would have given 
worlds to get back where he was before, and the time for set- 
tlement seemed an age to him. Now this is, in itself, a pun- 
ishment of the severest kind and of the best sort. Punishment 
which tends to make the culprit really. better is the only kind 
worth anything. At the close of the day the teacher had an 
earnest talk with Johnnie, who felt more ashamed of himself 
than he had ever felt before, and was willing to undergo any 
punishment to recover the good opinion of the teacher. He 
not only expressed great regret for his ill behavior, but with 
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much feeling, promised to be a better boy, if the teacher woulg 
forgive him his offense. The teacher declared he must 
pardon before the class, where his offense was committed, and 
there promise never to repeat it. This he did, and he kept 
his word. 

How different would have been the result had the teacher, 
at the outset, got into a passion and chastised the refractory 
pupil on the spot. Not only would the sympathy of the 
whole class have turned to the side of the culprit, but the 
teacher would have become ill-humored, his teaching disturbed 
and cloudy, and his pupils would have regarded him with dread 
and dislike. Seldom does a pupil forget a punishment inflicted 
in the presence of his classmates; seldom does it have any 
other effect than the generating of revengeful feelings on the 
part of the culprit; and seldom is the teacher who inflicted it 
regarded by the spectators with any other feelings than those 
of dislike and distrust. Such, at all events, is the case with 
American boys; it may be different with those of Europe; but 
everything is different there. An American boy feels that, 
whatever his offense, he is not to be flogged like a criminal, or 
beaten like a dog. Sydney Smith once said to a young teacher: 
“Tf you make your scholars happy now, you will make them 
happy twenty years hence by the recollection of it;” and the 
reverse of this statement is also true. No man _ remembers 
with pleasure the days he has passed under a severe, unbend- 
ing teacher. The teacher must know when to give way as well 
as when to be firm. 


West Hoboken, N. /. ROBERT WATERS, 


North Dakota. 


Many changes in the official corps of N. D. Educators have 
taken place as a result of last election. Sixteen new county 
superintendents take the place of as many former ones. 

The state association held its annual meeting at Fargo the 
last three days of the old year. There was a larger attendance 
than at the meeting of any previous year in its history; many 
new members and increased interest being due to the element- 
ary department, which held its first program session at this 
annual gathering. 

The college men’s section was also well attended, and the 
papers and discussions in all the sections promised future re- 
sults of great advantage to the schools. ' 

The citizens of Fargoexcelled any former effort in entertain- 
ing the teachers. 

The reception tendered by them, under the auspices of the 
faculty of the Agricultural college, was a very enjoyable affair. 

The closing services was devoted to a paper, by Prof. 
Woodford, of the University of Minnesota, on the discussion 
between Dr. Harris and Prof. DeGarmo on “ Interest and the 
Will.” V 

At the close of the session a tribute was made to the retiring 
state superintendent, Miss Emma F. Bates. County Superin- 
tendent Butler,in a neat speech, presented that officer, on behalf 
of the association, a jeweled brooch. 

The association holds its next annual 
Forks. 

A committee from the department of superintendence was 
appointed on needed legislation. The committee will be in at- 
tendance at the sessions of the legislature, after the election of 
U. S. senator, and several points will be presented for the ben- 
efit of the schools of the state. One of these will be the sub- 
stitution of summer schools for institutes. 


session at Grand 





Harvard University Summer School. 


Harvard is out early with announcements of the courses 
of instruction to be given in the summer, beginning on Tues- 
dav, July 6th. The following courses have been planned: 

English, five courses; composition, two courses; Anglo 
Saxon; Chaucer; English literature of the eighteenth century. 

German, two courses; French, two courses; Latin, for 
teachers; Greek for teachers. 

History and government, two courses; American history; 
civil government. ; 

Psychology, education and teaching, including history and 
principles of education, psychology for teachers, school hy- 
giene, and organization, management and_ supervision of 
schools, methods of teaching algebra and geometry to begin- 
ners, mathematics, four courses, solid geometry, trigonome- 
try, plane analytic geometry, calculus. ; . 

Engineering, two courses: topographical surveying, railway 
engineering. 

Physics, two courses. 

Chemistry, four courses: Fundamental principles of chem- 
istry, qualitative analysis, quantitative analysis, organic chemis- 
try. 

Botany. 

Geology, three courses: 
field-work, two courses. 

Geography, two courses: 
raphy of the United States. 

hysical training, two courses: 
school, courses at the dental school. 


Elementary geology, geological 
Elementary physiography, geog- 


Courses at the medical 
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Reading by the ‘“‘Phonic” Method. 


The Cook County Teachers’ Association meets once a month 
m Chicago. The morning session is usually taken up by a 
lecture, and the afternoon by sectio1z! meetings. The morning 
sessions this year are taken up by a series of University Exten- 


* gion lectures on ‘‘ Fiction,” by Prof. McCiintock. 


The session of the country school section, held in the afternoon, 
js always presided over by County Superint-ndent Orville T. 
Bright, assisted by Assistant Superintendents Farr and Downey. 

Reading has been the subject for discussion curing the last 
our months. This month, “ phonics,” was particularly treated 
The substance of the discussion was about as f.l ows: 


The Engl'sh language is made up of words, which consist of 
letters, and these letters have certain sounds. Tne combination 
of these sounds make up the spoken word. The child can dis- 
cover the new word only when he can produce the sounds repre- 
sented’ by the symbols. 

After one term at school, a child should be able to pronounce 
the ordinary phonic word. He who cannot do this, cannct use 
the powers God has put into him 

Teachers in country schools should accomplish more than 
graded schoo] teachers because their classes are smaller and the 
individual can be reached better. 


Making thought the central thing in teaching reading is very 
good in its place, but what about such words as “ of,”’ “like,” 
and “so”? What thought is there in thm? Such words 
furnish excellent material for work in phonics. 


(Mr. Bright is himself teaching a beginner to read and keeps 
his couotry school teachers informed of his progress.) Teachers 
should not tell too many things, but let teachers discover them. 
For example, the word “like” This word need not be told nor 
yet is it necessary to put the macron over the “i.” Tell the 
child it is long z, and Jet him apply what he has learned of Jong z. 
The marked word is not natural and besides ‘t tells him. 
If unmarked, he must use his own power of discrimination. 

How soon should print be introduced? Mr. Bright thinks it 
should be introduced very early in the course, say after twenty- 
five words have been learned in script. 

Spelling and writing should not be required to keep pace with 
eading. 

Mr. Bright has in his office a large supply of about thirty dif- 
ferent books, suitable for children’s reading. These he loans in 

uantities sufficient for class use to country school teachers 
or use as supplementary reading. Among these he considers 
“Fables and Rhymes” one of the best. 

How should such words as “about” be taught? It is pre- 
sumed that the word out is already known, also the sounds 
ofaand 4. Put on the blackboar i—out, have it pronounced, 
then prefix 4, and then a, having it pronounced each time. 

All the monosyllables containing a certain combination sound, 
such és out, at, or, an, may be found by prefixing each letter 
‘in - alphavet in turn and rejecting those which do not make 
words, 

Mr. Bright aims to make the discussions at the country 
school section so plain, simple, and related to every-day work 
that the average country school teacher cannot fail to get 
something of direct, practical use to him, 


Ontarioville, Til W. B. SCHAEFER 
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Business Education Section, N. E. A. 


Mr. A. N. Palmer, editor of the Western Penman, who is 
president of this section, writes that he is hard at work on a 
program with Mr. D. W. Springer, of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
chairman of the executive committee. 

The meeting of the business section will be held in the 
rooms of the Spencerian business college at Milwaukee. Mr. 
R. C. Spencer, president of this school, will co-operate 
with the executive committee to the fullest extent to make the 
meeting a success. 

Mr. Palmer has learned, by investigation, that the majority 
of public school workers know very little in regard to the work 
being done by the best business colleges of the country, and 
he desires to bring this work to thcir attention. He writes: 

“Some years ago the idea was prevalent that the business 
college proprietor considered himself the educational center of 
the universe, and I must admit that sonic of the advertisements 
sent out by some of our schools were so worded as to mislead 
uneducated boys and girls, and to give the impression that the 
businesscolleges hadsome patent processes by which they could, 
in a few months, furnish an education that would meet every 
possible demand of the business and social world. Of course 
the better class of business college men have never held out 
this elusive promise, but on the other hand, have endeavored 
to impress all prospective pupils with the fact that the business 
college is a special school, doing special work auxiliary to pub- 
lic schools and higher institutions of learning. 

“We cannot furnish training that wil! in any sense take the 
place of common English or literary education. While this 
is true, we do believe that all young men and women, irrespec- 
tive of what vocation in life they may choose, should, in con- 
junction with such other educational advantages they may 
have, pursue to completion a business college course. 

“It is the general sense of the prominent members of the 
business education section of the N. E. A. that it is something 
of an honor to be a member of that great body. Speaking for 
myself and for a considerable body of Lusiness college men, I 
will say we believe that if we can make our methods thorough- 
ly understood, and can induce public school workers to investi- 
gate a little the work we are doing, that we will be able to show 


_ conclusively that we are doing a good work, and a work that 


is impossible for the public schools to accomplish. 

“ A great many prominent public school men and women 
understand this fact thoroughly and iully recognize it; but 
there are others who have not attempted to post themselves, 
but yet undertake to point out errors committed by the busi- 
ness colleges. 

“T hope that through your paper and others of similar char- 
acter, we can create sufficient interest in our department to 
draw a large number of public school workers, for at least a 


. portion of the time to listen to, and take in, a part of our pro- 


gram. 

“It is proposed to invite to our next meeting a few well- 
known practical men in our profession to give specific infor- 
mation regarding »methods of training. In other words, in- 
stead of long papers treating business education from idealistic 
standpoint, we propose to have the matter treated in accord- 
ance with the conditions as they exist to-day. We desire those 
who take part in the program to explain just how they teach 
certain branches. This is about the way it is proposed to as- 
sign subjects: ‘“ How I teach addition,” “ How I start a pupil 
in shorthand.” “ How I teach civics,” “ How I teath business 
penmanship,” “ How I teach fractions,’ “ How I teach a stu 
dent to make neat figures rapidly,” “ How I obtain speed in 
my shorthand classes,” etc. 
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“ By selecting good men and giving them the topics in this 
form, we believe we will bring out practical lessons which will 
be helpful to those who attend.” 





A Morning in a Primary Room. 


By JEAN DONOVAN. 


A short time ago I heard that Miss Gray, primary teacher in ward one 
was doing very fine work, so I determined to visit her room to see and 
learn what I could. 

I arrived there shortly before nine o’clock and was received by Miss 
Gray herse:f. She had such a pleasant, sympathetic manner and gave one 
the idea of being ready for work. On looking around the room I saw that 
it was tastefully decorated with curtains, pictures, and flowers. Two chil- 
dren were in the room and on my asking what they were doing | was told 
that they were room monitors and came early for the purpose of cleaning 
the slates, sharpening the pencils and dusting. I thought thisa gocd plan 
as it saved so much time and prevented so much confusion. The bell raag 
for assembling, lines were formed and in came the children marching in 
good time and in an orderly manner. 

As the children took their seats they folded their hands on the desks, 
When all were in their seats I heard a cheerful voice say, ‘* Good morning, 
girls and boys,” and the hearty response, ‘Good h.orning, Miss Gray.” 

Then the class sang Good Morning, Merry Sunshine, and after that an- 
other song. 

A glance around the room during singing showed Miss Gray that a little 
girl had returned after a week’s absence caused by sickness, so when sing- 
ing was finished she said, ‘‘ We are glad to have you with usagain, Olive” 
= was rewarded fur this little act of kindness by a shy, pleased 
smile. 

Next came preparations for work. All ready slates on desks. Is there 
any one who has nota pencil? Well, Mary? ‘‘i cannct find mine ; Miss 
Gray.” Suppose I look for it ; why, Mary, here it is in the corner of your 
desk ; where are your siiarp eyes this morning? Now we are ready for 
work, classes one, two, and three may do their number work. Seniors 
ready—stand, forward. 

I directed my attention to the class on the floor and saw that the lesson 
was a review of the number ten. All the children were alert and atten- 
tive. Questions were quickly asked, and quickly answered, good problems 
were given and explained by the pupils. This lesson lasted fifteen min- 
utes when the class marched to their seats and proceeded to do their seat 
number work. 

Classes one, two, and three were taken up for number work also. Be- 
fore each class was called Miss Gray went around and with a colored pen- 
cil marked the work of each scholar. When the work was neatly done 
and all correct, a small red star was quickly drawn on the slate. One child 
had done his work carelessly, it was erased with a quiet, ‘*I am sorry to 
see such untidy work, Rob” and later in the morning | saw this lad doing 
his work over again carefully. 

When each elass had been taken in number work, two light taps on the 
bell were given and all sat in position, then slates were put away, the class 
stood, a short vigorous calisthenic exercise was given then left, mght,—left 
right and away they marched around the room singing merrily. 

When all were in seats again Miss Gray said, How many remember 
what I asked you to think about for to-day ? We.], Jack? ‘* We wereto 
tell'you the names of the different kinds of trees we knew.” I listened at- 
tentively and was surprised to hear some of the children name and describe 
trees which I did not know before were to be found in thelocality. Other 
children were surprisingly ignorant about trees and could not tell one vari- 
ety from another. 

This evidently astonished Miss Gray, but she was quite equal to the oc- 
casion and said, ‘‘ All the girls and boys who wish to may come for a walk 
with me after four o’clock.”” By the joyful look on all the faces I judged 
that all intended ta go and so it proved to be the‘case when four o'clock 
came. 

The children were then dismissed for recess, the monitors staying behind 
for a few minutes to attend to their duties. 

After the children had re-assembled and sung a pretty song, a phonic 
lesson was taken with class two. This class did not know nearly all the 
phonics but what they did know they knew thoroughly. 

Next came a reading lesson. This was about trees and proved very in- 
a I was pleased to note that the class enunciated particularly 
well, 

Another reading lesson with the lowest class followed, then all took po- 
sition. An exercise preparatory to writing was gone through, position was 
taken for vertical writing. The copies were beautifully written in spaced 
lines on the blackboard, a short talk was held about the copies and the 

children started to write. 

Miss Gray walked up and down the aisles directing the attention of some 
to the copy, asking children to notice difference between their own writing 
and copy ; commending where the pupils were doing their utmost and 
erasing where careless work was shown saying, ‘‘I want to see your best 
work,” 

Another song followed this and then dismissal. 

I had a short talk with Miss Gray after dismissal during which she told 
me that she gave a great deal of the credit for the manner in which her 
work passed off to the fact that all her work was carefully planned and 
studied beforehand. 

Portage La Prairie, Manitoba. 





Meetings of Educational Associations. 


Feb. 26.—Regular monthly meetivg of the Educational Club of Phila- 
delphia at the gir!s' normal school, at8 Pp, M. Pres. Robert Ellis Thomp- 
son, of the Central high school, will speak op ‘‘ Ethical Teaching in the 
Public Schools.” 

February 26, 27.—Seventh semi-annual meeting of the New York Art 
Teachers’ Association at Brocklyn. President. Walter S, Goodncugh. 

March 6.—Harvard Teachers’ Association at Sever Hall, Harvard uni- 
versity. The speakers will be Prof. Edwin A. Hall, Harvard university ; 
Prin, Daniel S. Sanford, high school, Brookline; Hon. Frank A. Hill, 
secretary, state board of education; Prin. Charles S. Moore, high school, 
New Bedford ; Henry T. Bailey, agent of the state board of education. 

The subjects to be discussed are ‘‘On the Rating of Studies in the Ex- 
amination for Admission to College,” and ** The Varied Character of 
Training Afforded by Scientific Studies.” 

The annual dinner will take place at the Colonial club after the meeting. 
The after dinner speakers will be Col. T. W. Higginson, Cambridge ; and 
Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard university. 


‘ , 
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April 1, 2, 3 —Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association at Elkhart, W.R, 
Snyder, Muncie, president. : at 

July 1, 2, 3.—New York State Teachers’ Association at Rochester, 
Charles E. White, Syracuse, president; S. F. Herron, Elizabethtown, 
secretary. 

July 6. 7, 8.--New York State Music Teachers’ Association at Bingham. 
ton. Dr. Gerrit Smith, 573 Madison avenue, New York, president ; 
Walter J. Hall, Carnegie hall, New York, secretary and treasurer, 

July 6-9, 1897.—National Educational Association meets at Mil. 
waukee, Wis. : , 

July 9, 12.—American Institute of Instruction at Montreal. 











Copics of the Cimes. 


It has leaked out that the czar of Russia has been troubled 
much of late with epieptic fits, and his royal relatives haye 
sought to induce him to give up some of the cares of state, 
Since boyhood Nicholas has been subject to fits, but they have 
been much more frequent since he assumed the cares of govern- 
ment. Apart from his epileptic condition his health is good, It 
is said he would have no trouble in forming a regency. 

The royal house of Austria a'so has its consumptive and neuro. 
tic tendency, and it is causing Emperor Francis Joseph a great 
deal of trouble. The suicide of Crown Prince Rudolph some 
years ago will be remembered. The heir to the throne now is 
the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, whoisconsumptive. The poli- 
tical consequences of a contest over the succession would be se- 
rious, so the emperor wants his granddaughter, the Archduchess 
Elizabeth, made heir, though the law of Austria’bars women from 
the throne. Hungary has readily consented, but the proposition 
does not meet with much favor in Austria. 





Much has been done or proposed toward the improvement of 
the Columbia river. Nov. 5, 1896, the big locks at Cascade 
Locks, above Portland, were formally opened, making the Col 
umbia now navigable for large river steamers from its mouth to 
The Dalles, a distance of 230 miles. When the rapids at The 
Dalles are overcome a large extent of tributary country will be 
tapped, for river trade. The government is now building a ship 
railroad from The Dalles to Celilo around the rapids. When this 
is finished there will be over 1700 miles of navigable inland waters 
tributary to Portland, including the Columbia, Williamette, Snake, 
and other rivers, 


Our Foreign Trade. 


The export trade of the United States for December and for 
the last calendar year shows that during the month the market 
value of breadstuffs exported was $3,654,318 greater than tor the 
same month of last year, and the value of the cotton exported 
was $9,406,327 greater, yet the average export value of cotton 
was a cent a pound lower. The exports of breadstuffs were val- 
ued at nearly $54,500,000 more than for the previous year; value of 
exports of mineral oils were $5,540,000 greater, cf provisions, $7. 
739,000 greater. d a 

The statement shows the important part the United ‘States 
plays in furnishing food and various other staple products to’other 
countries ; it also shows a decided improvement in foreign trade. 


The Origin of “ Yankee Doodle.” 


“ Yankee Doodle” is claimed by many nations. It was known 
in England as “ Nankee Doodle”’ in the time of Charles I. The 
Hollanders had an old song to this air called “ Yanker Dudel. 
It is said to be also an old French vintage song, a native Hunga- 
rian air, and the ancient music of the sword dance of the Biscay- 
ans, In June,1755, Dr. Richard’ Schuckburgh, regimental sut- 
geon under General Braddock, thought to play a joke on the 
ragged, tattered Continentals by falming off the “ Nankee 
Doodle” of the time of Cromwell upon the colonial soldiers as 
the latest martial music. It at once became popular, but a quar- 
ter of a*century later the joke seemed turned when the Cont 
nental bands played this same “ Yankee Doodle” as Lord Corn- 
wallis marcked out after surrendering bis army, his sword, and 
the English colonies in America to the Yankees.— F ebruary 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Don’t dally with rheumatism. Purify your blood and cure it at once,by 
taking a course of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Established 1870, Published weekly at $2.50 per year, is a journal of 
education for school boards, superintendents, principals, and all teachers 
who desire to have a complete account of all the great movements in edt 
cation. 

We publish THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, monthly, $1.00 per year ; THB 
PRIMARY SCHOOL, $1.00 a year EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, $1.00 4 
year : and Our Times (Current Events). monthly 30 cents a year 

E. L. KELLocG & Co,, 01 East Niith street, New Youk. 






























































































































Books. 


The value of the art of reading depends in great part on how 

¢ Mtl. we use it. Amid the great quantities of books and periodicals, 
ood, bad, and indifferent, it is necessary for the reader to exer- 
cise wise discrimination. If he is so fortunate in his youth as to 
cultivate a taste for good books, this will serve to guide in later 
s to those that have real value. A little book on this subject 
that condenses more real help in small space than we have seen 
in any other is Zhe Mastery of Books, by Harry Lyman Koop- 
man, A. M, librarian of Brown university. Its hints on reading 
ai and the use of libraries ought to be read by every student who 
wishes to make the most of his time and opportunity. It ex- 
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on Conciliation with the Colonies, edited by Robert Andersen, 
A. M., master of English in the Episcopal academy, Philadelphia. 
It contains a biographical sketch of Burke, the logical form of 
the speech, the rhetorical principles illustrated by it, etc. No. 
101 is Books I., VI., XXII, XXIV., of Pope's Iliad. Although 
it is now thought Pope missed the spirit of the original, this was 
undoubtedly an epoch-making book in English literature. The 
introduction gives a critical estimate of the value of Pope’s work 
and the story of the Iliad in brief. The notes, as in the other 
volumes of this series, are placed at the foot of the page. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


An interesting work among educational books is a tiny 
volume entitled Picture Work, by Pres. Hervey, of the Teachers 
college. It is marked as one of the “New Education in the 
Church Series.” The author believes, and who will disagree with 
him, that a grand field for the new education is open in the 
churches. Any volume that will show how children may be in- 
terested in the Bible is welcome. (Flood & Vincent, Meadville, 
Pa.) 


Fault has been found that boys and girls have left our public 
schools without knowing the names or works of our great writers ; 
this defect is rapidly being corrected. Paradise Lost is edited 
for schools with notes, and a sketch of the life of the author, in a 
neat volumes that cannot help but be acceptable at the price. 
Two books are given, I. and II, It is a grand thing for the 
teachers to undertake to see that Milton is read in part at least 
during the school years. (American Book Company. 20 cents.) 


For the young reader of Shakespeare the complete works of 
the great poet in one volume are formidable. Hence the popu- 
larity of single plays, like As You Like /t, edited by Katharine Lee 
Bates, of Wellesley college, for the Students’ Series of English 
Classics, She gives the history of the play and the old story on 
which it was founded, and also examines at length the structure 
of the play and the mode of treatment. The notes are sufficient 
in number and extent for the needs of school or college students. 
(Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston. 35 cents.) 





bled Jains why we read, tells what and how to read, and gives inval- 
ha P on Ab fem wh 
- uable directions as to reference books, periodicals, note-taking, 
state, janguage study, reading courses,etc. At the end is a classified 
be, list of the best books. (American Book Co., New York.) 
lt One is surprised and delighted in reading Chz/dren’s Stories 
of American Literature, 1660-1860, by Henrietta Christian 
euro- right, with the way in which she has narrated the careers of 
great our leading writers during this two hundred years of American 
Some history. From their letters and works and other sources she has 
tel, pictured their youth and the circumstances that shaped their after 
poli- life; she makes the reader better acquainted with them per- 
DE Se sonally by describing their traits of character, and in well chosen 
chess language she conveys an idea of their principal works and of their 
from value as literature. In order to write so appreciatively of these 
sition poets, novelists, and historians, the author's reading must have 
covered a very wide range. It is just the book to give young 
people a desire to know more of the authors and their works. 
nt of (Chas, Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 
scade 
> Col Teachers are so well acquainted with the merits of the River- 
th to side Literature Series that it seems superfluous to speak further 
‘ibe in its praise. No. 100 is that famous speech of Edmund Burke 
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-¢ | FLORIDA Valuable Books 


The West Coast AT REDUCED PRICES. 























> - Stock-taking has shown that we have too large a supply of some books—we must make 
ad for THE HEALTH AND PLEASURE “room for others. You will get the benefit. Here are some prices—they are only 
varket SEEKERS’ PARADISE. made for a limited time. You had better not wait. 
“— Reached by the lines of the 
> +H . ) 
otton Love’s Industrial Educa-|Browning’s Aspects of Edu- 
e val- an be) em TION. $1.0O0—reduced from $1.50. The best} CATION. One of the most interesting and_valu- 
book on manual training. able sketches of the History of Education. Excel- 
lue of lent for an in roduction to the subject. Bound in 
s, $7, Walsh’s Nations of the limp cloth. Reduced to § § cents from 25 cents 
TAMPA BAY HOTEL, WORLD. Price cut in half—28 cents—was Welch "s Teachers’ Ps = 
tates TAMPA, FLA. socents. Invaluable in teaching Geography and ‘ j y 
‘other ceed and ~ ogee! by “ae pent System, ang History. py ne = > ace ts ae to 1 — 
¢ Management o r. D. P, HatHaway, Mngr. . 7 , ; A 
trade. Plant System Hotels. The Casino, Theatrical Wilhelm aa Student s Calen- ay OE een Ot ae oe 
nee ya ~~ = every amuse-/ DAR. A perpetual calendar and book of days. 8 . . ° _ 
Ail open Vecember 3rd, 1Sq0- Short biographies of great men. It would take . 
much time to collect the information herein con- Kilburn’ Ss Manual of Ele- 
nown THE INN, Port Tamps, Fla. tained, Can be used to great advantage in school MENTARY TEACHING. Price 85 cents— 
The J. H. Muxpick, Supt. work, Only 20 cents—was 30 cents. reduced from $1.50. One of the most valuable 
ide.” Open all the year. C — E { Ed ation books on Methods and Management. 
THE SEMINOLE, Winter Park. urries tar ucati ie’ 
inga- A. E. Dick, Resident Mngr. One of the great oe Be. classics—should be Blackie Ss Self-Cultu re 
iscay- Open January rsth, 1897.| in every teachers’ library. Do you ownit? Afew/ A most inspiring book for every teacher. Bound 
| sur- OCALA HOUSE, Ocala will be sold at 7§ cents—regular price, $1.25. in Cloth, Price only 15 cents, was 25 cents 
° . 
n the Putt, F. Brown, Resident Mngr. . - 
ankee Tk aaa Opes Wovenser to Agel E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 
TS as LEVIEW, Belleair, Fla. 
W. A, Barron, Resident Mngr. 61 East NINTH STREET. NEW YORK. 
quar- Open January rsth, 1897. 
- Ont THE KISSIMMEE, Kissimmee, Fla. 
Lorn- B. burLer, Resident Mngr. 
1, and Open January sth, 1897. 
ruary THE PUNTA GORDA, 
Punta Gorda, Fla. 
F. H. Assorr, Mngr. 
Open January roth, 1897. | 
. 
nce,by The Plant System is the only Line operating so/id | 


train service between the East and Florida, Send | 
for descriptive literature. Four cents in stamps | 

a Will secure you handsome book on Florida, Cuba, 
and Jamaica. 


TOURS TO JAMAICA, 





nal of by Plant S, S. Line, leaving Port Tampa, Fia., | 

achers Feb, 12th, March 4th and 20th, 

= “The Sunland of the World.” 

; THE 

1,00 8 J. J. FARNSWORTH, | 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 26: Broadway, N. Y. 

ork. H. B, PLANT, B. W. WRENN, 





President, Pass'r Trafic Mgr. | 





Wesct raed 


DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE, 10c. 25c, 50c, or mailed 
for Write for booklet and FREE Sam: Address 
NG REMEDY CO., Chicago, Montreal, New York. 227. 
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A:Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, CMAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples. 
Freckles, Moth-Patch 
es, Rash and 






Skin Diseases. 
and every blem 
ish on beauty 
and defies detec 
tion. On its vir 
tues if has stood 
the vest of 46 
ears—no other 
as—and is so 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun 
terfeit of similar 
name.. The dis 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, said to 
a lady of the 
hautton (a pa 
tient): “As you 
ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream 
as the least + Hy of all skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
psy Subtile removes superfluous hair without in 


to the skin 

ERD RD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y 

For sale by all ene ists and Fancy Goods “Dealer 
tbrougnout yy anada and Eu ape. 

Also found | oe 4 4 City at R. acy’s, Stern’s 

ae! Ridley” 8, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 

tar Be of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest ond be proof of any one selling the same. 


Children love 


to look at pictures and be tuld about 
them. Turn this trait to advantage in the 
class room. The Stere- 


IN, 
cos- 
do. 







PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
BEAUTIFIES 
. E SK 


metic will 








opticon will make botany 
easy to the kindergart- 
ener, or geography to the 
middle-grade pupil. 

Our Stereopticons are 
the most widely used in 
the world. 

Special Lanterns and Slides for al! purposes sold 
and loaned on easy terms. Send for free pamphlets, 


‘ RILEY BROTHERS, 
Bradford, Eng. 16 Beekman St., New York. 
The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world. 
BRANCHES — Boston: 36 Bromfieid St. CHIcaGo: 196 
a Sallie St. KANSAS CITY (Mo.): 515 East 14th St. MINNE 
APOLIS: 23 Washington Ave. So. CHATTANOOGA: 708 Market. 





Buckeye Bell Foundry 
E.W. Vanduzen Co.Cincinnati,Ohio 


woe og Church Bells 8 & Chimes. 


ighest Grade, Pure Tone Westminster 
Bells. Founders of Largest Bell in America. 





far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &« 


WESFTROF, fv. “Tee 


Description and prices on application 


SSCCOCSSS OOCBLCEHECE 


At the End of Your Journey you wil! find a 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. ° 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
SSSSSHHHFEHBG SE 
















THIN FA ES ROUNDED; HARD 
Lines softened, all | 
wrinkles and blemishes eradicated by John th 3 
H. Woodbury, 127 W. 42d St., N. Y., Inventor 
Facial Soap. 150 page book for’ a stamp. 
Branch Offices: Boston, Phila., Chicago. St. Louis 


-SPEAKERS— 
For Home and School. 
+4 quate FREE 

Wirt, Rose St., N.Y. 
> IALOGUES— 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch cf dentistry known 
* as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjastment with perfect mec — I aera to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class. of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W.d. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St. N.Y. 











_ ATE AEB ater for ASTHMA, 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES. Prices: sees 
CC ale fown. Moss 





When writing advertisers mention this paper. 





Literary Notes. 


Richard Harding Davis says that the cele- 
bration at Budapest, last June, of the thou- 
sandth year of Hungary as a kingdom, was 
one of the great historical spectacles of the 
century, celebrating the triumph of parlia- 
mentary government, and yet hardly any 
mention of it.was made in current journal- 
ism, On the other hand, the czar’s corona- 
tion, a festival of absolutism, was trumpeted 
throughout the world. Mr. Davis will > 
scribe “ The Banderium of Hungary” 
the March Scrzbner’s, 


President Gilman in the February A¢/an™ 
tic, tells in detail the history of the adminis- 
tration of the Peabody Fund for thirty years, 
shows what other great benefactions it has 
suggested, and points out the unique wisdom 
of the founder in so directing his wealth es 
to produce perhaps the best educational re- 
sults ever produced in the same period by 
the same amount of money in the history of 
the world. This article is specially notabie 


because of the extraordinary nature of the | 


subject 


Sena'or Henry Cabot Lodge is enthusi- 
astic over the novel ‘‘ Hugh Wynne, Free 
Quaker,” now appearing in 7he Century. 
He says that ‘‘one conspicuous virtue of 
the story, apart from its many literary mer- 
its, is that it shows how readily American 
history lends itself to tales of romance and 
adventure when a man of imagination and 
talent, trained and cultivated, undertakes 
to draw fron it the material for a story and 
for a picture of life and manners.” 


Queen Victoria’s book will be published 
in America by The Century Co. There 
will be one hundred copies on Japanese pa- 
per at $50 and 600 on fine paper at $15. 
Both editions are strictly limited and no 
more will be printed. 


7he Companion’s four-page art calendar 
for 1897, a teautiful colored souvenir which 
is admirably adapted for any mantel, cen- 
ter table, or wr'ting desk, is given free to 
each subscriber to Ze Youth's Companion 
(Boston) for 1897. It is the most costly 
gift of its kind 7he Companion has ever 
offered. For illustrated prospectus for 1897, 
printed in beautiful colors, address 7ze 
Youth's Companion. 


The March number of CurrentLitera- 
ture contains among its usual abundance 
of excel'ent material, three especially note- 
worthy selections from recent publications: 
A spirited scene from “ On the Face cf the 


Waters,” Mrs. Steel's much ta ked of story | 


of the Indian mutiny; a selection entitled 
“the Psychological Absurdity of Socialism 
from the Principles of Sociology,” volume 
III. the final volume of Herbert Sper.cer’s 
great work,“ The Synthetic Philosophy,” 
and several extracts from James Whuit- 
comb Riley’s “ A Child World,” his first— 
and a notably success{ul—sustained effort | 
in homely epic. 


During the Teething Period, 


Mrs. WinsLow’s Sootuinc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS | 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING. with 
PERFECT SUCCESS, It SOOTHES the CHILD 


WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- | 
RHA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the | 
world, Be sure and ask for “* Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- | 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind, Twenty-five | 
cents a bottle. 


Great 


Sales proved by the statements of lead. 
ing druggists everywhere, show 
that the people have an abiding confideneg 
in Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Great 
Cures proved by the voluntary state. 
ments of thousands of people, 
show that Hood’s Sarsaparilla has great 
»| Power over disease by purifying, en. 
riching and invigorating the 
blood, upon which health and life depend, 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1, 

’ ° are the only pills to take 
Hood s Pills with Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Don’t Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your Life Away, 


If you want to quit tobacco using easily and 
forever, be made well, strong, magnetic, full of 
new lifeand vigor, take No-To-Bac, the wonder. 
worker, that makes weak men strong. Many gain 
ten pounds in tendays. Over 400.coocured. Buy 
No-To-Bac of your druggist, under guarantee to 
cure, 50c. or $1.00. Booklet and sample mailed 
free. Ad. Sterling Remedy Co., Chicagoor New 
York. 











The contrast in the condition of the coun- 
try between the time of Lincoln’s first inau- 
guration and that of President elect McKin- 
ley is said to be vividly portrayed in an ar- 
ticle by Stephen Fiske forthe March Za- 
dies’ Home Journal. In telling of ‘ When 
Lincoln was First Inaugurated ” Mr. Fiske 
graphically describes Mr. Lincoln's journey 
from Springfield, I/l., to Washington, and 
the incidents of the inauguration and the 
attendant festivities. 


Miss Caroline H. Ingersoll, of Keene, 
N. H., has founded the Ingersoll Lecture: 
ship at Harvard, which provides for one 
lecture a year upon the “ Immortality of 
Man.” The fund is arranged to be used on 
a plan similar to that of the Dudleian Lec- 
tureship. The first lecture on this founda- 
tion was recently delivered by Dr. Gordon, 
of tre Old South Meeting House in Boston, 
on “Immortality and the New Theodicy.” 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have published 
this in a small volume. 





| For Bronchial and Asthmatic Complaints, 
|“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” have re- 
markable curative properties. Sold only 
|in boxes. 


California and Mexico. 


| The Southern route via Washington City 
|and the Southern Railway. No snow, no 
ice, but a journey through the Sunny South 
where balmy breezes prevail. The popvlar 
| route to the Pacific Coast. The Washing- 
| ton and Southwestern, vestibuled, dining, 
| and Pu'lman drawing-room sleeping car, 
| New York to New Orleans, connecting with 
| the Sunset Limited of the Southern Pacific 
for Los Angeles and San Francisco. Ex- 


,|cursion tickets are sold at greatly reduced 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN,CURES | 


rates, going via Washington and New Or- 
leans, returning via Northern route. For 
information, address New York office, 271 
| Broadway. 
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Soencl) 
Constable A>Co, 


LACES. 


Applique, Duchesse, lrish Point, 
Lierre Laces. 


Blouses, Boleros, Collars, Fichus, 
Chiffons, Veilings. 


EMBROIDERIES. 


New Styles for Children’s Wear. 


PARASOLS. 


Trimmed and Coaching Parasols. 


UMBRELLAS, 
GLOVES, 


New Spring Colorings. 


Broadeoay KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK, 





For the 





Piano. 


“Young People’s Classics.” 








Although specially designed to develop an ap- 
preciation of the works ot the masters, this bock 
will be welcomed by all players who desire good 
though moderately easy music. Recommende: 
especially to teachers. 


“Students’ Classics.’’ 





Thirty-seven compositions from the best mod- 
ern sources. A collection of rare excellence. 
variety, and interest. 143 pages. 


“Selected Classics.” 


No pains has been spared to make this the fin- 
est collection of modern pianoforte music pub 
lished. Not heavy or difficult, but bright, inter- 
esting, and helpful works. 


“Classic 


Nineteen attractive and excellent compositions 
for four-hand playing. Each composition the 
work of one of the great modern masters, 





Four-Hand Collection.” 





Each of the above volumes handsomely printed 
from specially engraved plates. 


Price, Heavy Paper, $1.00; Boards, $1.25 
Cloth, Gilt, $2.00, postpaid. 





** National School for the Piano- 
forte.”’ 

Designed for those who desire to be- 
come accomplished amateur pianists. 
Opens to the puee a sbort and excellent 
road to proficiency. One of the most 
popular methods ir existence. 


Price, $3.25, postpaid. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston, 


New Vork— Philadelphia— 
C. H. Ditson & Co. J. E. Ditson & Co. 
at canvassing or agency 


work tc represent our 


publications. Salary and commission. This is 
a rare chance for live men who wish to leave 
teaching for permanent and paying work, 














Live teachers successful 


Address: E. L. KELLOGG personal. 
or East oth Street, New York. 


The story of student life in Cambridge 
(England) by Mr. Edward F. Benson, au- 
thor of “ Dodo,” etc., entitled Zhe Bade, 
B. A. was published in its American edition 
by G P. Putnam’s Sons in June last. Tech- 
nical publication was made in England on 
the same date. The actual publication in 
London was, however, in connection with 
certain requirements of the author, delayed 
unul January. The book has attracted 
very immediate attention on the part of the 
reading public in Great Britain, and partic 
ularly, of course, amorg co!lege men, “‘The 
Babe” belongs to tke series of books ce- 
scriptive of college life, a series which in 
cludes ¢Mr. Post's “ Harvard Stories,” Mr, 
Woods ‘Yale Yarns,” and: Mr. Barnes’ 
“ The Prir cetonian.” Volumes are in prep- 
arat on for the series presenting in like man 
ner pictures of college life in Oxford, St. 
Andrews (Scotland), and Trinity university 
(Dublin). Vclumes are also in plan wh ch 
are to be devoted to the student life of con- 
tinental universities, such as Heidelberg, 
Bologna, and Paris. 


European Endorsements. 


Tte London Lancet of March 28, 1896, 
says editorially :—* Antikamnia is well 
spoken of as an analgesc and antipyretic 
in the treatment of neuralgia, rheumatism, 
headache, etc., etc. It is not disagreeable 
to take, and may be had either in powder 
or tablet form, the latter being made in five 
grain size. Itis described as not a preven- 
tive of, but rather as affording relief to, ex- 
istent pain. By the presence in it of the 
amine grcup it appears to exert a stimulat- 
ing rather than a defressing action on the 
nerve centers and the system gener- 
ally. If this be so, it possesses advantages 
over otker coal tar procucts. 

The concise endorsement of the Edir- 
burgh Medz:al Journal, which appeared 
in tre January issue, is equally interesting 
-— This is one of the many coal tar pro- 
ducts which have lately been introduced 
into medicine in Scotland. In doses of 
three to ten grains acccrding to age anti- 
kamnia acts as a speedy and effective pain 
reliever.” 


Land of Snow to Royal Palms. 


can be reached from New York within 
twenty-eight hours’ ride on the most su- 
perbly equipped vestituled train via Penn- 
sylvania R. R. and Southern Railway. 
Three trains every day in the week except 
Sunday, between New York and Florida, 
The peerless New York and Florida Lim- 
ited leaves New York at 12:10 noon daily 
except Sunday, giving a most perfect ser- 
vice. This train is «omposed exclusively 
of Pull xan dit ing, compartment, drawing- 
room, observation and sleeping cars, and Is 
operated solid between New York ard St. 
Augustine, reaching the land of palms 
before dinner next day, or you can leave 
New Yo:k at 4:30 P. M; through Pullman 
drawing-room sleeping cars are operated 
between New York and Tampa. 12:15 
A. M., through Pul'man drawing-rcom 
sleeping cars New York and Jacksonville. 
Connections are also made on above trains 
for Augusta and Aiken. The New York 
and Florida Limited also carries a Pullman 
drawing room sleeping car New York to 
Augusta. New York office, 271 Broadway. 


The Second Summer, 


maty mothers believe, is the most precari- 
ous in a child's life; generally it may be 
true, but you will find that mothers and 
physicians familiar with the value of the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 


--TEAS- 


The reputation of our house requires no 


commendation from us. Established over 
36 years at the same address. All Teas 
not perfectly satisfactory we will take back, 
exchange and prepay expenses, or refund 
the money. On these conditions you run 
no risk. Orders of $10.00 and upwards, we 
will allow a complimentary in Tea equal to 
20 per cent. and pay all charges. Special 
terms on large orders. The order may be 
for one kind of Tea or all kinds, It will 
pay you well to get up clubs among your 
friends and neighbors for our Celebrated 
New Crop High Grade Teas. These are 
Speci«l Inducements to Institutions, Board- 
ing Schools, Large Consumers, ( lub Agents, 
Hotels, etc. Two or three neighbors can 
club together and send for $10.00 worth of 
Teas, and get them at a small advance on 
cost of importation. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Good Oolongs, Mixed, Japans, Young 
Hysons, Gunpowders, Ceylons, Imperials, 
Eng. B kfasts, Assams, Orange Pekoes, 25, 
30, and 35 cents per lb. 

Good Family Teas, all kinds, 40 and 50 
cents per lb. 

Fancy Chop Teas, Finest Imported, 60 
to 75 cents per lb. 

Send this “ad” and toc. in stamps and 
we will mail you } lb of any kind of Tea 
you may select. The best imported. Good 
Teas and Coffees, 25c. perlb. We willsend 
5 lbs. of FINE FAMILY TEAS on receipt 
of this “ad” and $2.00. This is a special 
offer. 

Good Green, Roasted, and Ground Cof- 
fees, 18, 20, and 25c, per Ib. 


The Great American Tea Co., 


31 & 23 Vesey Street, 


P. 0. Box 289 New York. 








Are you a smart speller ? 
We give Stmoway in prizes 


to those able to make the 
largbst list of words from 
the word RE~PONSIBLE, 
You can make at least 
twenty, we believe, and if 
you can you will get a 


present any way, and if 
your list is the largest you 


will get $4000 in cash. 
Here are the rules to 
follow: Useonly words 
in the English language. 
Do not use any letters in 


a word more times than tt 
appears in RESPONSIBLE, 


Words spelled alike can be 
used only once. Use any 
dictiovary, and we allow 
to be counted proper 
nouns, pronouns, prefixes, 
suffixes, any legitimate 


word. This is the way : 
responsible, response, rip, 
dy 








the next five largest: $3 
each forthe 4 next largest, 

and 81 for each of the next 

lustrated 28-page magazine for six months, and the 
very day we receive your remittance we will mail you 
‘orest Sanc- 


18 largest lists. We want 
free, a beautiful picture, entitled “The F 


sop, see, sip, sip, soil. so 
sole, etc. Use these words. 
The publisher of Tae 
AMERICAN WoMAN will give 
away, on April 10, the sum 
of $100, divided into 4 
prizes for the largest lists 
of words asabove. §40to 
the person making the 

largest list; $10 for the 

second largest; $5 each for 

you to know our paper, 

and it is for this reason 
we offer these premiums. We make no extra charge 
for the privilege of entering this word-bulldipg con- 
test, but it is necessary to send us 25 cents, silver or 
stamps, for which we will send you our handsome Il- 
tuary,” 17x24 inches, a charming present. This offer is 
the greatest you bave ever bad made to you. Send your 
list at once. If you win one of the prizes your name 
will be published in our Mav issue. Address Tne Am 
eRICeN Womans, 119 and 121 Nassau Street, New York 
City, N. Y. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 














do not so regard it. 


municating with advertisers. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


e 


February , 





TWO BOOKS IN ARITHMETIC. 
TWO BOOKS IN LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 


SOUTHWORTH'S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 


ORAL AND WRITTEN. 
Book I, For Elementary Grades, Price, 4oc. 


Book II, For Advanced Grades, Price, 6oc. 


First Lessons in Language, - - - - 


Price, 36 cents. 
Elements of Composition and Grammar, - - 


Price, 60 cents, 


The most notable text-books of this decade. Correspondence requested, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK, 9-11 Kast 16th 8t., BOSTON, 68 Chauncy 8t., CHICAGO, 110 Wabash Ave. 





** AN IDEAL BOOK,”’ ‘*A REMARKABLE BOOK.’’ 
‘THE BEST BOOK ON THE SUBJECT.”’ 
“HAVING USED IT I have NOTHING BUT PRAISE for ‘GIFFORD’S PHYSICS’ ” 


ARE EXPRESSIONS TAKEN FROM OPINIONS OF REPRESENTATIVE 
TEACHERS IN REFERENCE TO 


GIFFORD'S ELEMENTARY LESSONS » PHYSICS 


and serve as illustrative examples of the tone of hundreds of Commendatory 
notices received from Educators. 

It isa recent book, designed for beginners, on the modern plan of instruc- 
tion in the sciences, and is already adopted for a large number of important 
cities and towns. The price is 60c. ; a sample copy will be mailed for 30c. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, Chicago. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 BOYLSTON ST. 3168. 17TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1028 ARCH ST. 














It is our pride that 
we enable anybody any 
where to buy or sell or 


exchange new or secondhand 
schoolbookhs 


| of all the publishers 
promptly and at New York prices, 
{ 
b Bice ho meaner Nod 


Hinds & Noble 


4 Cooper Institute, N.Y 20 


_ 


\ 


NX 





s 
Up to Date. Edition for 1897 Now Ready, 


Barnes’ ’ Popular 


History of the 
United States 


1 volume. Cloth 8vo. Illus- 


trated. 


800 pages. 
Price, $3.50. 


(EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO THE PUBLISHERS 
BY HON, MARK HANNA,) 

Cleveland, O., Feb. 4, 1897. 

**I desire to assure you of my high ap- 

preciation . . . of the just chronicle of 

the recentcampaign. A cursory examin- 

ation satisfies me that your history is a 

very valuable and interesting one.” 

M, A. HANNA, 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


¢ A. S. BARNES & CO.,, 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, 





E supply all the Publishers’ School Books and 
Library Books at Lowest Wholesale Prices. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO, 


PRNK PK 


RIE 


Wholesale Books, 


s and 7 East 16th St, NEW YORK. 





soox. GEM SPELLING BLANK. No. 3. 


VERTICAL SCRIPT. 


36 Pages. Wholesate price, 45c, perdoz, Postpaid, 60c. per doz. Write for Sample, 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 
W ANT E D N O New York Educational Bureau. Normal 
graduates, primary to high school work, $500, 
to $700, College men and women for high school, normal, department work, and principal- 
ships. Superintendents at $2000. High school principals at $1800 down. A large num- 


ber of capable normal graduates now teaching at $400 can easily secure an increase of 
$100 to $200 by writing full particulars about themselves. Letters are confidential. 


H. S. KELLOCC, Manager, No. 6! East Ninth St., New York, 





First-class teachers in all departments by the 








THAT 


EASY TOUCH!" 


EASY TOUCH A BIG POINT---MAKES OPERA- 
TION FASCINATING. 


SMITH PREMIER HAS IT. 
ao o_— TYPEWRITER C0., ee K Y., 0.8.4, 


“OHI 











Ask for Our New Art eantaien, 





"THERE 1S ONE BEST: INE 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS} 


27- AWARDS ‘ | 











}IN-PURITY-OF TONE: AND |i 
BEAUTY-OF - DESIGN, 


CATALOGUES: FREE 
AYNES & C2. if 
45463 WASHINGTON: ST 


ECORATE School Rooms 4 
Homes, with Gelatino Photo 
graphs (20 x 30) or Photochromt 

(all sizes). Address : 


J. L. HAMMETT cO., 


352 Washington Street, <- ~« 








When writing advertisers mention this pape. 








